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President Urges OASI Extension 


RESIDENT Eisenhower, on Au- 
Pru 1, sent to Congress for its 

consideration recommendations 
for extending coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program to 
nearly 10.5 million more persons. The 
urgent need for making the program 
more effective had been pointed out 
by the President in his State of the 
Union message. In the current mes- 
sage he reaffirms that statement, call- 
ing attention to the role of social 
security in furnishing, ‘‘on a national 
scale, the opportunity for our citizens 
... t© build the foundation for their 
security...” 

“There are two points about these 
proposals,’’ the President stated, 
‘which I cannot stress too strongly. 
One is my belief that they would add 
immeasurably to the peace of mind 
and security of the individual citizens 
who would be covered for the first 
time under this plan; the second is my 
belief that they would add greatly to 
the national sense of domestic secur- 
ity.” 

Under the plan, about 6.5 million 
persons would be brought into the sys- 
mon a mandatory basis; they would 
include doctors, dentists, lawyers, ar- 
thitects, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional people; self-employed farm- 
es; and many more farm workers and 
domestic workers than are now cov- 
fred. Four million persons — clergy- 
Men and members of State and local 
retirement systems—would be eligible 
for coverage under voluntary group 
alrangements. 

The recommendations presented by 
President Eisenhower were developed 
ya group of 12 consultants, ap- 
Diinted by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
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the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Mrs. Hobby, in her let- 
ter transmitting their report to the 
President, called attention to the fact 
that the “recommendations are lim- 
ited to the subject of extending the 
coverage of the insurance system. 
Other important phases of the insur- 
ance program — some of them very 
complex — are under careful study. 
They will be the subject,” she said, “of 
future recommendations.” 


Program Operations 


In May, for the second successive 
month, the expenditures for public as- 
sistance declined $1 million; the total 
for the month was $200 million. The 
net reduction of 0.6 percent was the 
result of lower total payments in a 
majority of the States for the three 
programs—old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance—that together account for 
about 90 percent of total assistance 
payments. 

In May, as in April, the declines in 
caseloads were confined to old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance. By far the 
largest decrease, numerically and per- 
centagewise, was the reduction of 
14,000, or 5 percent, in general assisi- 
ance. The drop for this program in 
May, combined with those of the three 
preceding months, more than offset 
the rise in the caseload during the 
winter months. More than 2,500 reci- 
pients were added to the program of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled; the increase was about the 
same as the average monthly increase 
during the preceding 12 months. 

For the country as a whole and for 
most of the States, the average pay- 


ments to recipients of the special 
types of assistance remained the same 
or changed little from April to May. 
For recipients getting old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children 
(adults and children), the increases 
or decreases in average payments in 
three-fourths of the States amounted 
to less than 25 cents. More than two- 
thirds of the States reported changes 
—either increases or decreases—of 50 
cents or less for aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Increases in average payments for 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind were substantial, however, 
in a few States. New Mexico raised 
the percent of need met in both pro- 
grams and at the same time raised the 
maximum payments for families of 
seven or more children. 

In Tennessee the average payment 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children rose $18 when the maxi- 
mums on payments were revised to 
include $24 for the needy adult person 
taking care of the child. Practically 
all the cases that include an adult 
(90 percent of the total) benefited 
from the change in maximums. An 
increase in the average payment for 
nid to dependent children occurred in 
Arizona when additional items were 
included in the budget for certain 
Indian children who returned from 
publicly supported boarding schools 
for the summer. While these children 
are in school they receive an assist- 
ance allowance for only clothing and 
personal incidentals. 

Two States raised the maximums 
in their programs for aid to the blind. 
The average payment for Indiana 
went up $2.61 when the maximum 





was raised from $55 to $95; in Mis- 
souri, where all recipients were getting 
payments at the $50 State maximum 
in April, the maximum payment was 
increased to $55. 

The average payment for general 
assistance went down 68 cents, with 
considerable variation among the 
States in the amount of change. 

With the approval of a plan for aid 
to the blind in Nevada, this program 
is now being administered with Fed- 
eral participation in all 53 jurisdic- 
tions covered by the Social Security 
Act. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
monthly benefits amounting to $228.6 
million were being paid at the end of 
May to almost 54 million persons. 
The number of beneficiaries rose dur- 
ing the month by about 86,000. While 
the increase was slightly less than 
that a month earlier, May was the 
tenth consecutive month in which the 
increase exceeded 60,000. 

At the end of May, monthly benefits 
were being paid to 4.2 million persons 
aged 65 or over, three-fourths of a 
million more than in May 1952. Re- 
tired workers accounted for 69 per- 
cent of all aged beneficiaries; their 
average monthly benefit was $50.27— 
an increase of $8.25 from the average 
a@ year earlier. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits made up 
18 percent of the group aged 65 or 
over; those receiving widow’s or wid- 
ower’s benefits, 12 percent; and those 
receiving parent’s benefits, less than 
1 percent. Almost a million children 
under age 18 of retired or deceased 
workers and about a quarter of a mil- 
lion mothers were receiving monthly 
benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level in May and totaled 
131,600—approximately the same as 
in April. Awards to retired workers 
increased somewhat, to 75,300; all 
other types of monthly benefit awards 
showed a small decrease. Lump-sum 
death benefits awarded in May 





ERRATUM. On page 4, column 
2, of the June 1953 issue, the 
third line of the last paragraph 
should have read: ultimately 
rates may be higher than 











Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to July 13, 1953] 









































| _—. 
Calendar ye 
Ite May April May ray 
= | 1953 1953 1952 | | = 
| 1952 ZB 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | | 
} 
| a A EE A OEE AED: 62,964 | 62,810| 62,778 | 62,966 62, 884 
EF ER AE 61,658 | 61,228) 61,176; 61,203 | 61 m5 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?.__|........../...-...-../...-...-.. 45, 900 | 44, 800 
Covered by State unemployment insurance *..| 36,300 | 36,200 | 35, 200 | 35,717 | 34, 858 
i RRR 0 LEE RIE TEER 1, 306 1, 582 1, 602 | 1, 673 | 1, 879 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
T adiitthdennniankamadkadieasabineecdot $283.8 $282.7 $266. 2 $269. 7 $254.3 
Employees’ income *._----------------- 198.0 | 197.2 180. 2 | 184. 3 | 170.1 
* and rental income... ....... 49.9 49.4 61.8 | 51.2 | 50.7 
Personal interest income and dividends. - 22.1 22.0 20.9 | 21.0 | 0. 5 
SS ee RI Te ae as 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments *.__ - - . _- 8.9 9.0 7.6 | 7.9 | 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses. - 4 -4 +9 | ‘3 1.2 
Miscellaneous income payments .__........... 2.3 2.4 af 2.4 | 2.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
5, 487 5, 401 ro | ee 
$228, 634 | $224,274 | $161, 229 $2, 228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
$650. 27 $50. 11 8 ES ation 
132 135 68 | 1, 053 | 1, 336 
Ss ills tall ce airtel atinnisnnniecincsinnubionaet $6,148 | $6,118} $2,187 | $42,750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * | 
Initial claims (in thousands)... ................... 780 835 892 11, 174 | 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands). - . 3, 768 4, 332 4, 708 | 54, 311 50, 383 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)... ............ 3, 243 3, 698 4, 041 45, 777 41, 599 
Weekly averege beneficiaries (in thousands) - 772 840 918 | 874 797 
Benefits paid (in millions) __.....-..............) $72 $83 $87 | $998 | $440 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment __- $23. 16 #23. 27 $22. 40 $22.79 | $21.08 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
| a 2, 601 2, 604 2) aa ee 
to dependent children 
en 569 572 — EEE eee 
oiieecooiuaseiendeeecoeaseneenntes 1, 508 1, 515 TET Incédedeecrcelebonne 
Mp atudemihs..| wi ml «woo 
tly and totally ——— 173 170  ) eee eee 
General asistance ete eh a I YET — 275 spears rate cobra 
verage payments: 
Old-age antictance aoa nnannnenn 48.75 | $48.85 | 845.15 | —-—---|annnnnnnne 
dependent ren (per Js caswccecsce , . 44 JT ¢ eee eee 
BET LTE | 54.08 53.74 (| 5 ee oe 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ....___ | 48. 52 48.36 48.29 |... 2-2 2nnnn|anncecene=ee 
OE ees 47.61 48. 29 48.75 \- 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data re t pay period instead of week). 

3 Es ted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance . Data for 1953 and May 1952 not 
available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Beginning January 1952, socia! insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under insurance and related 


programs. 


amounted to a record $8.0 million—an 
increase of $29,000 from the previous 
record total awarded in April; these 


? Payments to recipients under the 4 special publi 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 

, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 

fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

© Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seamen. ; i 
1! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; calen- 
dar-year fi represent payments certified. 
3 Mont y amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


awards were based on the wage rec- 
ords of 47,000 deceased workers, 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Old- Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Assets and Liabilities at End of 1951 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, in its na- 
tional survey of beneficiaries’ resources conducted at the end of 
1951, collected information on the assets and liabilities of older 
beneficiaries. Like other older men and women in their com- 
munities, some beneficiaries had been able to save for their later 
years—although often only a little—and some had been unable 
to put anything by or had been obliged to use up their capital so 
that whatever they once had is now gone. Information on the 
net worth of elderly beneficiaries is given in the following pages. 


LD-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries who have been 
able to accumulate something 

in the way of assets find their holdings 
an important resource in two ways. Not 
only may the assets in themselves pro- 
vide an income, but their capital value 
may be used to supplement an income 
that is insufficient for current needs. 
It is significant, therefore, that three- 
fourths of the old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries had assets of some kind 
at the end of 1951, although the value 
of the assets may have been small or 
there may have been debts that ex- 
ceeded the assets in value. An eighth 
of the men and aged widows and a 
tenth of the women old-age benefi- 
ciaries had cash, stocks, bonds, and 
other liquid assets worth $5,000 or 
more—enough to last for 8 years if 
used at the rate of $50 a month. A 
tenth of the men, a twelfth of the aged 
widows, and a twentieth of the women 
old-age beneficiaries owned their 
homes, other real estate, or other non- 
liquid assets, and had $5,000 or more 
in liquid assets. 

These findings as to the net worth 
of old-age and aged-widow benefici- 
aries are derived from an analysis of 
the final tabulations of selected data 
on assets and liabilities * collected in 





* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1 All the data on assets, liabilities, and 
het worth relate to the resources at the 
end of the survey year of the “beneficiary 
group”—a man or woman and spouse if 
married, or an aged widow. The “survey 
year” was a period of 12 consecutive cal- 
endar months ended in October, Novem- 
ber, or December 1951 or January 1952, de- 
pending on the date of the interview. 
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the 1951 national survey of beneficiary 
resources.2 The figures relate to the 
15,923 beneficiaries in the survey who 
received benefits all 12 months of the 
year.. These men and women consti- 
tute nine-tenths of all the benefici- 
aries in the sample and account for 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
number of old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries to whom benefits were 
paid in December 1950, when the 
sample was selected. 

No attempt has been made in the 
surveys of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries to ascertain how 
much they had in assets and liabilities 
when they first became entitled to 
benefits and how their net worth had 
changed between then and the begin- 
ning of the survey year. All that is 
known about their assets is what they 
had at the beginning of the year, what 
they used for living during the year, 


2 For findings from the preliminary data 
and a description of the survey see the 
Bulletin for August 1952. For findings 
based on the final tabulations of selected 
data relating to income, and a summary of 
the characteristics of beneficiaries in the 
survey, see the Bulletin for June 1953. 
There is no conflict between the earlier 
conclusions and those based on the final 
figures. 

3 Benefits could have been suspended 
during the survey year for receipt of wages 
in covered employment of more than $50 
in a calendar month, receipt of net earn- 
ings in covered self-employment of more 
than $600 in a calendar year, or as a pen- 
alty for violation of certain provisions of 
the Social Security Act. The 1952 amend- 
ments to the act raised to $75 and $900, 
respectively, the amounts beneficiaries 
could earn in covered employment with- 
out losing their benefits. None of these 
earnings limitations applies to beneficia- 
ries aged 75 and over. 


by Marcaret L. STECKER* 


and what they had at the end of the 
year. All that is known about their 
liabilities is the amounts they owed 
at the beginning of the year, the debts 
they incurred for living during the 
year, and the liabilities they had at 
the end of the year. The values re- 
ported are those given by the benefi- 
ciary. 

Since old-age and survivors insur- 
ance covers most employment for 
wages and self-employment, benefi- 
ciaries of the program are a cross sec- 
tion of the older, retired population 
and include the well-to-do, the moder- 
ately well off, and the downright poor. 
Even among the men and women who 
were reasonably comfortable as long 
as they worked were some who had 
only limited financial resources to 
supplement their benefits in their re- 
tirement or to provide for their de- 
pendents. 


Net Worth 
Roughly 7 in 10 beneficiaries had 
assets that exceeded their liabilities, 
although for a sixth to an eighth the 
difference was less than $1,000 (table 
1). Two hundred and fourteen men, 
41 aged widows, and 12 women old-age 
beneficiaries in the survey were worth 
$50,000 or more at the end of 1951. 
Nearly 1 in 20 beneficiaries had li- 
abilities greater than their assets or 
had liabilities but no assets. Rela- 
tively more men with nonentitled 
wives and more married women old- 
age beneficiaries and relatively fewer 
aged widows were in this situation. 
One in 4 old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries had no assets or liabili- 
ties; the proportion of nonmarried 
men was three times that of the mar- 
ried, and the proportion of nonmar- 
ried women was twice that of the 
married women old-age beneficiaries. 
The assets of most old-age and 


4 Account was taken only of assets used 
and debts incurred to meet current ex- 
penses; depletion of net worth in stock- 
market operations, business operations, 
and so forth was not counted. 





aged-widow beneficiaries had been ac- 
quired during the years of the wage 
earners’ employment; few had any 
surplus to invest after their retire- 
ment. Early beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram had gone through several years 
of depression in the 1930’s, and they 
had drawn heavily on their capital, if 
they had any to use, before they be- 
came beneficiaries; some later bene- 
ficiaries had also depleted their assets 
before they were interviewed in 1951. 
Some beneficiaries had never earned 
enough to save for their own later 
years or for the future of their de- 
pendents. 


Mr. and Mrs. M, for example, had 
no assets of any kind, no life insur- 
ance, no medical care insurance, no 
automobile—nothing except Mr. M’s 
old-age benefits of $48.10 a month in 
1951, which almost paid the rent of 
their apartment. Otherwise their en- 
tire support fell on an unmarried 
daughter who lived with them. They 
had no debts. Mr. M had been an un- 
skilled factory worker in a large mid- 
western city. Soon after his retire- 
ment at the age of 65 in 1949, he had 
a stroke, and his entire right side was 
paralyzed. He had been confined to 
his bed ever since, and during 1951 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by value of net worth ? 
at end of survey year, 1951 




































































Men old-age beneficiaries | Women old-age beneficiaries | 
A 
wt Care Totar | _Non- | Married, | Married,| | ‘nell se ieee 
married mine pt married arried 
All beneficiary groups 

| patetry 
Number of groups.| 10, 864 4, 358 4, 059 2, 447 2,531 | 2, 058 47 2, 528 
Total.............| 1000} 10.0| 1000) 1000, 1000; 1000) 1000! 100.0 

Liabilities exceed as | 
eee 4.5 4.8 3.6 5.4) 4.7 4.5 | 5.5 1.7 

No assets or liabili | | 
tential 22.8 37.8 13.6 11.5 | 28.1 31.1 15.4 24.4 

Assets exceed liabili- 

I inn Min ate 72.7 57.4 82.9 83.1 67.2 | 64.5 79.1 73.9 
Less than $500... ____- 7.9 | 12.0 5.3 4.9 11.7 12.8 7.2 10.1 
500-999. 4.3 | 5.5 3.5 3.4 5.2 | 5.6 | 3.4 | 4.7 
1,000-1,900.......... 6.0 | 6.0 5.6 | 6.4 | 6.4 6.7 4.9 5.1 
2,000-2,990._---- 4.6 | 2.9 4.3 | 5.6 | 8.3 | 5.3 | 5.5 | 5.1 
3,000-3,900. 200 4.6) 4.0 4.7 | 5.6 | 44) 4.5 | 4.2) 4.0 
4,000-4,900...... 0 4.2 | 3.2 4.9 | 5.0 | 4.2 | 3.9 5.5 | 4.1 
5,000-9,999..0 0 17.8 | 10.6, 227 22.2 15.0 | 13.4 22.0 18.6 
10,000-24,900. 17.7 91; 21] 24 12.5 10. 1 22.6 16.8 

___ ung 37 | 1.9 | 4.8 4.9 20) 1.7 | 3.0 | 3.7 
50,000 or more - 2.0 | eal 2.5 | 2.7 | 6] 4) 8) 1.6 
Median............... | $2,983 | geet | $6,610 | $5,917; $1,048) $551 | $4,508) $2,700 
| ; " 
Beneficiary groups with assets exceeding liabilities ¢ 

Number of groups. 7, 805 2, 499 3, 363 | 2, 033 | 1,702} 1,328 | 374 1, 868 

SE | 100.0} 10.0) 1000/ 10020} 1020, 10.0) 100.0} 1000 
Less than $500... _.... 100; 21.0} 6.4 | 8.9| 174/ 198) 9.1 | 13.7 
500-090... 5.9 | 9.5 4.2 4.1 | 7.7 8.7 4.3 6.3 
1,000-1,900...0 0 8.2 | 10.5 | 6.8 | 7.7 | 9.5 | 10.5 6.1 7.0 
2,000-2,999............. 6.4 | 6.9 | 5.8 | 6.8 | 7.9 8.2 7.0 | 7.0 
3,000-3,900..... 0 6.4 | 7.0 | §.7 | 6.7 | 6.6 6.9 5.3 | 5.5 
4,000-4,9090. 5.8 | 5.5 | 5.9 | 6.0 | 6.2 6.0 7.0 5.6 
5,000-9,900__........... 24.4 | 18.5 | 27.4 | 26.7 | 22.4 20.9 27.8 | 25. 2 
10,000-24,900.... 24.3 | 15.9 | 29.0 | 26.9 18.6 15.7 28. 6 22.8 

ala ome 5.1} 3.3 | 5.8 5.9 | 2.9 27 3.7 | 5.0 
50,000 or more... 27) 1.9 | 3.0 3.3 7 6 1.1 | 2.2 
} i | 
Median............... 96,835; $3,100! $7,500| $7,000! $132 | $3,285 88, 968 


#5, 790 


securities; and unsecured borrowings. Life insurance 
is not included as an asset. 

3 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

* Includes beneficiary groups with liabilities but 
no assets. 

‘Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and 
liabilities balanced and a few whose assets and liabili- 
ties were unknown. 

* Includes beneficiary groups with assets but no 
liabilities. 





1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 


d over year. 

3 Represents the difference between the value of 
assets and the value of liabilities. Assets represent 
the net value of an owned home, other real estate, an 
owned business, livestock, patents, and cop ghts; 
and cash, bank deposits, all types of stock an bonds, 
and loans to others. Liabilities represent balances 
owed on installment purchases; bills past due on open 
accounts and for rent, taxes, interest on mortgages 
and medical care; borrowings on life insurance and 


4 


he spent 18 weeks in the hospital, My. 
M’s illness had “drained the couple 
of everything they owned,” the inter. 
viewer wrote, and they were “one step 
from public assistance.” If anything 
happened to the daughter so that she 
could no longer take care of Mr. and 
Mrs. M, they would have to ask for 
outside help, for they had no other 
resources. Mrs. M, being 10 years 
younger than her husband, will not be 
entitled to benefits until 1959. 
Beneficiaries with the least in assets 
usually had small savings accounts or 
a few Series E Government savings 
bonds of low denomination, or both, 
Beneficiaries with the most in assets 
often owned their homes, other rea] 
estate, their businesses, marketable 
securities, or combinations of these5 
Mr. N’s net worth was $20, but it 
was in none of these assets. A friend 
had owed him $120 for a number of 
years; Mr. N owed his doctor $100. If 
the friend repaid the loan, Mr. N could 
pay the doctor and have $20 left. It 
was not likely that he could pay the 
doctor otherwise on his 1951 income 
of $720 ($29 a month from old-age 
benefits, $31 from old-age assistance). 
Widowed, Mr. N lived in a cheap room- 
ing house in a large eastern city and 
“ate around,” except for the free 
meals his son occasionally gave him. 
He had retired as a restaurant worker 
in 1945 on account of his health. In 








5 Present value of the life insurance pol- 
icies carried by the beneficiaries was not 
included in their assets, although the 
value of their borrowings on the policies 
was included among their liabilities. Face 
value of the policies was ascertained and 
will be analyzed in a later article. Present 
value was not calculated because of the 
variety of factors on which it depends. 
Some policies have no turn-in value; the 
present value of others depends on such 
variables as class and plan of the policy, 
its face value, the total amount of premi- 
ums paid in, the amount, if any, borrowed 
on the policy, the age of the insured, and 
so forth. To obtain these and other details 
about each policy in force was not prac- 
tical in the national survey. The omission 
of the cash-surrender value of life insur- 
ance in valuing assets tends in some in- 
stances to understate a beneficiary's net 
worth. Analysis of the data collected in 
earlier surveys as to the cash-surrender 
value of beneficiary-owned life insurance 
policies shows that, by and large, high 
cash-surrender value was associated with 
high value of assets. The average present 
value was small, even among those who 
owned policies that could be surrendered 
for cash. 
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Mr , 
1 1951, at the age of 73, he had spent Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ! by ownership of non- 
ple gif the time in hospitals, partly as a liquid and liquid assets * at end of survey vais 1951 cs 




























































































eT charity patient, partly at the expense 
jtep of his son who during the year had 3 a Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
ing | paid $300 for his care. Mr. N had no berm 2 Ee Aged 
she insurance of any kind against medical Heid emote Total | Nor, | wile "| wife not | Total | Nom-. | sarried® 
ind =~ care costs and no life insurance. entitled | entitled 
for Mr. and Mrs. O figured their net rr 
her | worth as more than $20,000 at the end All benatelery evoupe 
ars " , 
he of 1951, as follows—real estate mort Numberofgroups| 10,864 4,388 | 4,050/ 2,447/ 2,581 | 2,058 473 2, 528 
gages, $16,000; trailer, $2,800; bank Tetal = oe 
: account, $1,500. During the year they Siceaasaaneal } 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
se No assets #........ 26. 4 42.0 . \ 5 . 
ame | had reduced their bank balance by Nonliquid assets--| 53.5 30.4 72 Bt 368 35 80.0 ra 
| $1,750 to buy a new automobile. Mr. lin es eenats 4...) a6 oe ie me me a6 aH 13.0 
vat cow ' , ’ 1. Y 
a O had used most of the equity in his Less than $500._.____ 10.1 5.6 11.6 15.5 8.4 7.2 13.7 re: 
“a. | life insurance during the depression [Koro | | kS he ty re “? a? ee st 
els | to bolster his business, but he still had seee-Reee. a 3.8 2.2 4.9 4.7 2.8 2.2 6.1 4.1 
ei | a small policy. The couple had no  ‘mo-tge0.------ re} xo) 27] is} rs} “el gol £8 
.; | debts. With the security provided by py oy a a 44 $3 4 eae 2.8 as 46 as 
"4 his investments, Mr. O decided to re- 25,000-40,090.--------. 1.0 5 1.3 1.3 2 2 "2 ‘8 
: t | tire in 1947 at the age of 67 when his ~”""" ™° “| all sai he A oh [---errnnes “6 
md | incorporated electrical business was yeqiamygso| 2) Ht) es] ms] pe) me] mal as 
. | sold. In 1951 Mr. and Mrs.O had an 500-99. ..._.-.-... |} 20) 40] 26 1.8 4.8 5.1 3.4 3.9 
4 income of $1,466, consisting of inter- — 2000-2/999. 277-777 - =| nt | 23 3 te <0 st 28 rtd 
y | ston their holdings ($800) and Mr. 3,000-3,980.. 1.3) LT 8 4 2.7 1.8 1.3 8 
~ O’s old-age benefits ($55.50 a month) ; $,000-0,900. - Riis 1.8 | 2.5 | 1.4 L1 2.9 3.2 | L7 3.2 
, , 1.2 | 1.6 1.0 9 1.5 1.7 | .6 1.8 
sin Mrs. O, being 6 years younger than  25,090-49,999 9 3 9 "2 4 8 | ‘2 “4 
her husband, had to wait until 1952  50,0000r more Mininkahoet 56 Av boal Bc Sab 1 
= for her wife’s benefits. The couple % ‘ 
"4 made their home in the trailer, de- (feud) practeey onaee WSO 
~ | scribed as “de luxe” by the inter- a | me 
: Numberof groups 7,992 | 2, 526 | 3, 397 | 2, 060 1, 733 1,349 | 334 1, 880 
nd viewer, and went south in the winter, ant eat | 4 
“ sliirning north in the spring for the eae g 100.0; 100.0; 1000 | 100. 0 100,0 | 100.0) 100.0 | Be 100.0 
° Nonliquid assets 72.8 52.5 | 80. 3 85. 2 53.8 | 48.1 | 74. . 
we warmer months. No liquid assets ¢ | 19.5| 15.5 18.9 | 25. 5 | 1h 4.6 | 2 re 
In At the end of 1951 Mr. and Mrs. P a — mets... .-..| 882] 37.0 61.4) 597) 387 33.5 | 56.8 45.6 
were worth $183,500, and Mr. P’s life 500-000 berertee|. «ce Pac: aE | 8 | hq lots | vod ee <s 
,000-1,909. 02 ' . 9 | ’ 8. ' 
yj. Was insured for $24,000. Their assets 0m 1g-------------| 83) SS] BB] BO] kB] BO] RS ae 
ot consisted of $143,500 in stocks, bonds, 3,000-3,990 Sw 8.2 1.9 41 3.3 | 2.5 2.0 | 4.4 2.6 
| ,000-4,999. mi : 1. 2 | 2.2 2.2 | 1.4 | 4.9 2.0 
a7 = cash in the bank, and a $40,000 5,000-0,900. - 2 iey a 6.6 3.9 | 8.4 | 71/| 4.2 | 3.8 &§ 5.1 
’ , ere 4.5 | 3.1 4.8 2.1 1.9 | 2. 4.0 
om ouse. The house contained CWO  35'000-40,990... 1.3 | -9 | 1.6 | 1.5 3 4 a 1.1 
nq | @Partments, in one of which the couple 50,000 or more.-°-----. 12) ‘8 | 1.4 | 14 2 3 bls PR "2 
wnt | lived; the other was rented the entire Liquid assets only _| 97.2 47.5 | 19.7 | 14.8 46.2 51.9 26.0 37.0 
; ear. - - 
he | year. They owned a late-model, €x- 1 14. than $500 04] i74| 61| 82 16.6 16.5} 9.9 11.6 
~* | pensive car and had no debts. Mr. P 500-99... 3 6.9 | 3.1 | 2.1 7.0 7.8 | 4.2 5.3 
' 1,000-1,000............. 4.2 6.5 3.8 2.2 6.6 7.6 3.1 4.9 
oh | had been a corporation executive in a 2,000-2,980- = 2.2 | 38 16 | 12 44 <7 | 1 36 
_  3,000-3,999.___ 1.6 2.9 1.1 8 2.5 2.7 | L. 2.4 
cy, | large southwestern city. When he re- }-foy-t-000-- 1 | 1.9 7 | 7 2.0 2.2 | 1.0 1.6 
ai- tired in 1946 at the age of 65, he re- 5,009,900. 24 | 4.4 1.7 | 1.3 | 4.2 | 4.8 2.1 4.4 
) 10,000-24,900... 2.7 1 | 2. 6 . 2. 
- ceived a company pension as well as }"boo-a9'990. i: i] boom me ots SAS oe +7 3 8 
rs old-age benefits. In 1951 the couple’s 50,000 or more | .3 of] 3 | mh) 8 (8.22. Oth ok 2 
income from the pension was $4,300; mob cone fat or rt 
\e- apeege sh 
: Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- included as an asset. Ninety-one percent of all bene- 
on from their benefits it was $1,217 pensions during survey year. ficiary groups with nonliquid assets owned their 
r- | ($67.60 a month for Mr. P, $33.80 for 2 Nonliquid assets represent the net value of an homes. : ae 
owned home, other real estate, an owned business, 3 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 


n- | Mrs. P); and their assets yielded livestock, patents, and copyrights, Liquid assets may be on his own. 
| $9,886 in dividends, interest, and net  [oreeral cps, bank deposi, 7 ieurance not were unknowns en? rouse whowe amis 
ir | Tent from the apartment—a total in- 
ce =| Come of $15,103. Unlike most benefi- Except for mortgages on their ments on a purchase contract cannot 
a claries, Mr.and Mr. P were able toadd homes and small current bills, fre- go unpaid for long. Older persons 
to their assets during the year. They quently for medical care, beneficiaries with their frequently low incomes usu- 
no | Made improvements on their house had few liabilities. Rent of living ally are not wanted as clients for new 
ed | costing $1,700 and increased their quarters, taxes on real estate, interest loans; the risk is too great that they 


bank account by $2,000. on a mortgage, and installment pay-_ will not be able to pay off the debt. 
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Mortgages on old houses are hard to 
finance when their location and con- 
dition are too poor to provide accept- 
able collateral.6 Borrowings were not 
possible on the life insurance carried 
by many beneficiaries because of the 
type of their policies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Q, however, had had 
a $500 loan against his life insurance 
policy for a long time. Each year he 
had paid the interest as it came due, 
but he had not been able to reduce the 
principal. When the policy matures, 
it will yield only half its face value of 
$1,000. The couple had no other debts, 
and they were totally without assets. 
Mrs. Q had been confined to her bed 
for a number of years, but neither she 
nor her husband had insurance 
against any of the costs of medical 
care. Mr. Q had retired as a skilled 
building-trades worker in 1947, fol- 
lowing a work accident. He was 66 
years old and immediately qualified 
for old-age benefits; at the same time 
his wife, also aged 66, was awarded 
wife’s benefits. In 1951 Mr. Q’s bene- 
fits were $52.30 a month and Mrs. Q’s 
were $26.20—a total income from 
benefits of $942 for the year. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Q received old-age assistance 
of $335 and Mrs. Q, $593. The couple 
lived by themselves in a large mid- 
western city, where he was president 
of the local Townsend Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. R during 1951 paid off 
a debt equal to a fifth of their annual 
income. At the beginning of the year 
they had owed $300 to a finance com- 
pany, $65 in small amounts to a son, 
son-in-law, and nephew, and $600 for 
physician's services. At the end of the 
year they still owed $370. Their in- 
come was $2,879, made up of old-age 
and wife’s benefits ($860), a company 
pension ($1,503), and a public service 
pension ($516). Mr. R had also cashed 
a life insurance policy for $137. He 
still had two $1,000 policies left, and 
Mrs. R had three small policies with a 
total face value of $400. Mr. R was en- 


6 While it is more difficult for a person 
in his 60's or older to obtain a loan than 
for one 20 or 30 years younger, elderly men 
and women with substantial incomes, am- 
ple liquid assets, large life insurance poll- 
cies, or relatives who are in a position 
to guarantee repayment can usually get 
credit. The down payments required are 
often larger for older than for younger 
borrowers. 


titled to two separate pensions be- 
cause, after leaving the private utility 
company where he had been employed 
for years as a semiskilled worker, 
he was employed by the city long 
enough to become entitled to a public 
service pension. On attaining age 65 
in 1943 he got both his old-age benefits 
and the company pension; when he 
retired from his city job in 1949 he got 
the public service pension. Mrs. R was 
2 years younger than her husband and 
began receiving wife’s benefits in 1945. 
In 1951 Mr. R’s benefits were $47.80 a 
month; Mrs. R’s were $23.90. Mrs. R’s 
sister, who shared their home in a 
large midwestern city, was almost 
blind and had been totally dependent 
on Mr. and Mrs. R for the preceding 
18 years. When she dies a small life 
insurance policy will be paid to Mrs. 
R. Mr. and Mrs. R and the sister had 
all been sick, at times seriously, dur- 
ing the year. They carried no medical 
care insurance of any kind. 


Nonliquid and Liquid Assets 


Beneficiaries whose assets can easily 
be turned into cash are in a somewhat 
different situation from those whose 
property is less readily marketable, 
such as an owned home, other real 
estate, or an owned business. Many 
nonliquid assets yield a cash income, 
however, and those that do not, such 
as an owned home, also have their 
place in the security pattern of the 
owners. Fifty-three precent of the 
men, 37 percent of the women old-age 
beneficiaries, and 47 percent of the 
aged widows owned nonliquid assets 
(table 2). More than twice as many 
married as nonmarried beneficiary 
groups had nonliquid assets, partly 
but not entirely because more of them 
owned their homes. There was about 
the same relative difference between 
the married and the nonmarried in 
the ownership of assets when those 
who had liquid assets were added to 
those who had nonliquid assets. A 
fifth of the nonmarried men and 
women, half of the married men, 
slightly less than half of the married 
women old-age beneficiaries, and a 
third of the aged widows owned both 
nonliquid and liquid assets. 

From 15 te 20 percent of the benefi- 
ciaries who had assets of any kind had 
no liquid assets, and their net worth 
was accounted for by their nonliquid 


assets. Most beneficiaries with assets, 
however, not only owned nonliquid 
assets but also had such liquid assets 
as bonds, stocks, and money in the 


bank. In fact, beneficiaries who 
owned their homes and other non. 
liquid assets were more apt to have 
liquid assets than were beneficiaries 
without nonliquid assets, and the 
value of their liquid assets was greater, 

Roughly three-fifths of all the bene. 
ficiary groups owned liquid assets of 
some kind at the end of 1951, but 17-29 
percent had less than $500 (table 3), 
Median values for the groups who had 
any liquid assets were in the narrow 
range of $1,000-1,600 for the different 
beneficiary types. 

Mr. and Mrs. S represent the bene- 
ficiary groups who owned practically 
nothing but nonliquid assets. The ex- 
ception in their case was one $25 Goy- 
ernment savings bond. They placed 
their net worth at $8,350. Their home, 
which was not mortgaged, they valued 
at $7,000; a lot they owned was in the 
process of being sold for $325; and 
Mr. S had a gas station he said was 
worth $1,000. Mrs. S had a life insur- 
ance policy for $230; her husband had 
none, having cashed it some time be- 
fore 1951. Their automobile was 20 
years old. They had no debts. The 
couple lived in a little village in oneof 
the Central States, in a big old house 
filled, the interviewer said, with evi- 
dences of better days. Mrs. S had be- 
come entitled to old-age benefits 
under the 1950 amendments on the 
basis of her summer work in a local 
cannery. In addition to her benefits 
of $20 a month, the couple’s income in 
1951 consisted of $500 Mr. S netted 
from his gas station (“the town & 


overrun with gas stations,” he said), | 


$43 Mrs. S earned working on the local 
board of elections, and a $45 gift from 
one of their children—a total income 
of $828 for the year. If they could 
make ends meet, Mr. and Mrs. S wert 
satisfied. They economized in every 
way possible, raising all their vege 
tables, “being careful” with the elee 
tricity, and so forth. They could hart 
rented rooms in their home had MS 
S been able to care for them, but th 
additional work was beyond he 
strength. She was not ill, but at th 
age of 70 she could not undertake thi 
extra activity. 

Owning assets other than a hom 
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in certain States excludes the owner 
from eligibility for public assistance, 
no matter how small the current in- 
come or how difficult the sale of the 
property might be. The interviewer 


| yeported, for example, that Mrs. T, 
| living in a small New England village 


and having a hard time supporting a 
13-year-old grandson who lived with 
her, probably could not get assistance 
for herself or the boy because of the 
assets she owned in addition to her 
home. At the end of 1951, Mrs. T 
yalued at $2,000 the home she owned 
free and clear; she had some land in 
another State worth $600, some stock 
she did not know much about but 
valued at $500, and $75 in the bank— 
a total asset value of $3,175. She had 
no life insurance and no debts. Her 
cash income was $500 for the year, 
and her daughter had paid taxes of 
$37 on her home. During the year 
Mrs. T had sold a piece of land for $50 
and used the money to live on; she had 
also withdrawn $325 from the bank 
and used that. She was 74 years old in 
1951 and had been a widow for 8 
years; her widow’s benefits were $41.20 
a month, and dividends on the stock 
were $7 for the year. She raised her 
own fruit and vegetables; her firewood 
was cut on her own land. She was 
anxious to add to her resources by 
working but felt she could not take 
a job away from home because there 
would be no one to care for her grand- 
son, and home employment was not 


available in the village where she lived. 


Home Ownership 
About half of the men, a third of the 


| women old-age beneficiaries, and two- 


fifths of the aged widows owned their 
homes at the end of 1951 (table 4). 
Proportionately more than twice as 
Many couples as nonmarried old-age 
beneficiaries were home owners. Some 
beneficiaries had mortgages on their 
homes—either the unpaid balance on 
& purchase contract or as security for 
a direct loan. Most of these old men 
and women, however, owned their 
homes outright—80 to 85 percent of 
all the home owners of the different 
beneficiary types. 

Whether an owned home is an asset 
or a liability depends on how much 
equity the beneficiary has in the prop- 
erty, its age, size, location, state of re- 
pair, and so forth. Many old people 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by value of liquid 
assets * owned at end of survey year, 1951 
















































































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
Value of — 
—— Totat | Non-_ | Meried, | Ment | Total | Non- Married 1} ™” 
ota. e e not 0 
married | entitled | entitled married 
All beneficiary groups 
Number of groups 10, 864 | 4, 358 4, 059 2, 447 | 2, 531 2, 058 473 2, 528 
a 100.0| 100.0| 100.0] 100.0/ 1000] 100.0} 1000 100.0 
No liquid assets 4. 40.9 51.1 32.1 37.1 42.0 44.2 32.8 38.7 
Liquid assets... __ 59.1 48.9 67.9 62.9 58.0 55.8 67.2 61.3 
than $500...___.. 17.0 15.7| 16.7 19.8 19.7 19.2 21.8 16.8 
500-999... 7.9 6.6 | 9.1 8.1 8.2 8.0 8.9 8.9 
1,000-1,999.....00 0 9.2 7.5 | 11.5 8.6 8.5 8.2 9.7 8.7 
2,000-2,990.--- 5.4 4.5 | 6.2 5.7 5.8 5.3 7.6 6.8 
3,000-3,909....... 0... 3.5 2.8 4.3 3.5 3.4 3.1 4.9 3.7 
4,000-4,999__ 2.6 2.1 | 3.3 2.5 2.8 2.4 4.9 2.7 
5,000-9,990__.. 6.6 4.8 | 8.4 7.0 5.7 5.6 6.1 7.0 
10,000-24,999........._. 4.5 3.4 5.4 5.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 4.8 
25,000-49,999........... 1.2 . 1.6 1.4 Pe ej 4 1.2 
50,000 or more..____._. 1.1 1.5 | 1.3 2 a ataseenide .6 
SS ee eas! $270 0} £500 | $2445 £203 $100 | $323 $268 
Beneficiary groups with liquid assets 
Number of groups.| 6, 424 2,132} 2,754) 1,538| 1,468] 1,150 318 1, 549 
Total.............| 100.0} 100.0] 1000] 1000/ 100.0) 1000| 1000 100. 0 
Less than $500... _. , 2.7| 320 24.6 | 31.5| 339 34.3 32.4 27.4 
500-999... 13.3 | 13.6 13.4 | 12.8 14.1 14.3 13.2 14.6 
1,000-1,000.............. 15.6 | 15.4 | 16.9 | 13.7 14.6 14.7 14.5 14.2 
2,000-2,909.... 2. 9.1 | 9.1 | 9.2 | 9.1 | 9.9 9.6 11.3 11.1 
3,000-3,990._. 6.0 5.8 | 6.4 | 5.5 | 5.9 5.6 7.2 6.1 
4,000-4,999..- 45) 43] 4.9 39| 49 4.3 7.2 4.4 
5,000-9,999 11.2 | 9.8 | 12.4 | 11.2 | 9.9 10.1 9.1 11.4 
10,000-24,900...... 7.6 6.9 | 8.0 7.9 | 5.1 5.3 | 4.4 7.8 
25,000-49,900..-_.--.... 21 1.7 as) gal” TS 1.3 | 6 2.0 
50,000 or more..._.___. 1.9 1.4 2.1 | 2.0 | a PSs 1.0 
a $1,611 #1, 100 $1,600 | $1, 244 $1, 185 #1, 000 $1,146 $1, 281 




















1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during survey year. 

2 Represents cash, bank deposits, all types of stocks 
and bonas, and loans to others. 


who would like to sell or mortgage 
their homes are faced with the fact 
that the structures are old, not modern 
in plan or equipment, poorly located, 
and in more or less disrepair. Unsuit- 
able as residences for persons getting 
along in years, they are also unsuit- 
able for remodeling. Some benefici- 
aries, it is true, had made their homes 
over into apartments or were renting 
rooms. This effort to realize an in- 
come from an asset was not always en- 
tirely successful. If remodeling re- 
quired financing, loan money might 
be hard to get. The space for rent 
might not be continuously occupied, 
and caring for the property and pro- 
viding services for the tenants might 
be more of a burden than the owners 
should have assumed; they were not 
able to do the work themselves and 
could not pay someone else to do it. 
Mr. U is an example. At the begin- 


* Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

‘Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
were own. 


ning of 1951, all his resources were 
gone except his farm home, and that 
was mortgaged. He valued the prop- 
erty at $10,500, and the mortgage was 
$1,290. His automobile was a 1937 
model. He had used his savings and 
cashed his Government bonds and life 
insurance policies to meet living ex- 
penses during periods of unemploy- 
ment and to cover the costs of his own 
illness and his wife’s illness and death 
a year after their entitlement to bene- 
fits. Mr. U, a skilled mechanic, had 
lost his job in 1948 when he reached 
his company’s retirement age of 65. 
He had worked for the same em- 
ployer for more than 20 years but did 
not get a pension. Since losing his job, 
he had earned very little; in 1951 his 
self-employment netted him $30. His 
old-age benefits were $57.70 a month, 
and he had a net income of $111 for 
the year from an apartment in his 








Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by home ownership 
and mortgage status at end of survey year, 1951 






























































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
Home ownership | Aged 
mortgage status : Married, | Married, va widows 
ae Total | Nom, | wife "| wife not | Total | _ Nom, | Married? 
entitled | entitled foo | 
| eae een 
All beneficiary groups 
l g eee 
Number of groups.| 10, 864 4, 358 4, 059 2,447} 2,531} 2,058 | 473 | 2, 528 
Petals 15in--- <i 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 
Home not owned___... 50.9 75.2 36.2 32.1 | 67.6 | 72.9 | 44.5 | 58.1 
owned.......... 49.1 24.8 63.8 67.9 | 32.4 | 27.1 | 55.5 | 41.9 
Without mortgage... 41.0 21.1 54.1 54.8 | 26.4 22. 4 | 44.3 35.3 
With mortgage... .. 8.1 3.8 9.7 13.1 6.0 | 4.8 | 11.2 6.6 
Beneficiary groups with home owned 
se. ' : ro 
Number of groups. 5, 329 1, 081 2, 585 1, 663 820 558 | 262 1, 059 
Total..........-.-| 1000 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 1000) 1000) 1000) 1000 
‘Without mortgage. ___. 83. 5 84.7 84.8 80. 6 | 81.6 | 82.4 79.8 | 84.3 
With mortgage. __..__- 16.5 15.3 15.2 19.4 18.4 17.6 20. 2 | 15.7 








' Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during survey year. 


house—total income, $833. His son, 
for whom the apartment had been 
built originally, had moved during the 
year to be nearer his work, and the 
place had been vacant 3 months. Mr. 
U said it needed redecorating and do- 
ing this would add to his expenses in 
the near future. Another son lived 
with the beneficiary but was mentally 
subnormal and worked only irregu- 
larly. “So,” Mr. U told the interviewer, 
“we managed mostly on my benefits.” 
His property contained 15 acres, but 
Mr. U did not try to operate it as a 
farm. He kept a few hens and raised 
all the vegetables he used throughout 
the year. He could do no more, in 
addition to the housework and repairs 
on his property, because of a bad hip 
and a bad heart. Treatment for both 
these conditions was indicated, but 
the beneficiary kept putting it off be- 
cause he “couldn't afford it.” He had 
no insurance of any kind against the 
costs of medical care. 

Some beneficiaries solved the prob- 
lem of what to do with a big old house 
by sharing it with relatives and living 
as a joint household. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the men and women old-age 
beneficiaries and 30 percent of the 
aged widows lived in their own homes 
and had relatives living with them at 
the end of 1951. The internal finan- 
cial arrangements of the households 
varied. 


? Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record bu t 
may be on his own. 


Mrs. V is one of the many elderly 
women who owned their homes and 
little else. She said her house in a 
large eastern city was worth $12,500 
at the end of 1951, and she had $200 
in the bank. These were her total 
assets. She had a $375 life insurance 
policy and no debts. When inter- 
viewed, she was 73 years old and had 
been a widow for 11 years. In 1943, 
Mrs. V became entitled to widow's 
benefits, which in 1951 were $38.40 a 
month. These, together with $3 inter- 
est on her savings, gave her an income 
of $464 for the year. This money she 
had for her own use, to provide cloth- 
ing, medical care, and other personal 
requirements. Her son, his wife, and 
their two young children lived with 
Mrs. V, and the son paid all the ex- 
penses of operating the home, includ- 
ing taxes, insurance, and the cost of 
repairs, utilities, food, and other items 
of family living. 


Use of Assets 


Whether or not beneficiaries were 
able to use assets for current needs de- 
pended not only on whether they had 
any to use and the value of what they 
had but also on whether they could 
turn their assets into cash or its equiv- 
alent. There is more to using assets, 
however, than marketability. Such 
property as these elderly men and 
women owned they regarded as the 


backlog of their old-age security 
While in theory there may be no reg. 
son why they should not live on they 
capital in their later years, in practig 


there are many reasons why they q | 


not wish to do so, even if there is, 
market for their property. It is hay 
for many old peopie to realize that th 
rainy day they have been saving fg 
has finally arrived. Each withdrayy 
from the bank, each cashing of, 
bond, frightens them as they wat 
their bulwark against dependeng 
weaken and disappear. They see » 
prospect of rebuilding their capital » 
they might have done when they wer 
younger. 

An owned home that might be sok 
and the proceeds used currently fy 
more suitable, even if not less expen. 
sive, quarters is kept because of it 
emotional value associated with mog 
of the years of the owner’s adult life 
in this house he invested his saving, 
raised his children, and has beenar. 
spected member of the community 
To part with it in his old age mean 
the loss of more than an economi 
asset. Thus he continues to live, ofte: 
uncomfortably, in housing that is re 


| 








atively better than his other require 


ments that are provided by his cas | 


income. Repairs and upkeep are neg- 
lected, and the physical condition i 
not the market value of the property 
steadily deteriorates. By letting re 
pairs and upkeep go, however, th 
home owner sometimes pays less fa 
his housing than he would have to pay 
in rent, and the costs of ownings/ 
home—if no less inevitable—do mi 
have to be paid so frequently as rem | 

On the other hand, there were bene | 
ficiaries who included use of saving 
as part of their plans for living in the 
later years. Some of them had acctt- 
mulated their assets with that idea 
mind. 

Mr. W, formerly a gateman in a ter 
tile mill in a middle-sized southem 
city, used most of his cash after hi 
retirement in 1950 to buy himself i 





home. His retirement income was cer 
tain—old-age benefits of $58.30 and! 
company pension of $26 a month- 
giving him a total income for the yea 
of $1,012. He had a small accident in 
surance policy and enough life insur 
ance ($1,600 in three policies) to cove 
funeral expenses and any small debi 
he might have when he died. # 
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therefore took $820 of the $1,000 he 
nad in the bank to buy a one-room 
house on @ small plot of ground and 
jeft his son’s home where he had been 


| jiving. Mr. W, a widower, preferred 


to live alone and believed he could 
manage successfully on his income un- 
jess he became ill, in which case he 
would call on his children for aid. At 
the end of the year he owned his house 
and had $180 in the bank, his life in- 
surance, and a 15-year-old auto- 
mobile. He planned to start a garden 
in the spring. 

Mrs. X, who had managed a real 
estate office in a large western city for 
many years, was worth $10,000 at the 
end of 1951. All her assets were 
liquid—in stocks, bonds, and bank 
accounts. She had a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy and no debts. During the 
year she had withdrawn $1,200 from 
the bank to supplement her income of 
$1,048 in paying for her own and her 
sister’s medical care. Mrs. X had been 
badly injured in a traffic accident in 
1950 and had not worked since then. 


Being aged 65 at the time, she received 
her old-age benefits immediately; they 
were $67.30 a month in 1951. She 
bought stocks with the $4,000 she re- 
ceived as indemnity for the accident, 
and these, with the bonds she already 
owned, produced an income of $240 in 
1951. Her sickness and accident in- 
surance policy had been canceled after 
the accident. With her sister and the 
sister’s husband, Mrs. X shared the 
home a brother had bought for them, 
for which they paid a nominal rent 
although the interviewer reported it 
was easily worth $100 a month. Mrs. 
X had assumed a considerable share 
of the cost of supporting her sister, 
who required constant medical care 
and whose husband did not earn 
enough to pay heavy bills for doctor’s 
services and medicines as well as the 
couple’s ordinary living expenses. 
Mrs. X said she was spending at least 
$40 a month just for medicines. She 
expected to continue using her assets 
to supplement her income “rather 
than owe anyone, even though she 


died penniless.” Of course, as she sells 
her securities to buy the things she 
and her sister need, her income from. 
assets will be reduced. 

Beneficiaries who used assets during 
the year did so for many reasons. 
Bank accounts were depleted and se- 
curities were sold to pay rent or taxes, 
interest, or other fixed charges on a 
home, as well as for such emergencies 
as the costs of sickness or accident 
care. Regular withdrawals of capital 
to supplement inadequate incomes 
were not uncommon. While this use 
of assets was sometimes according to 
a plan made before retirement, more 
often savings were used for living ex- 
penses because the beneficiaries found 
that otherwise they could not manage. 
A catastrophic illness or operation re- 
quiring weeks of hospital, physician’s, 
and nursing care, or a chronic condi- 
tion requiring constant medical atten- 
tion, could wipe out the modest sav- 
ings of a lifetime in as many weeks 
as it had required years to accumulate 
them. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
slightly fewer than in April. The aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker rep- 
resented in the awards during May 
reached an all-time high of $170.64. 


FEWER CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams were filed in May 1953 than in 
any other May since the end of World 


| War II. The number of initial claims 


continued to decline, dropping 6.7 per- 
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cent from the April total to 779,700. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, declined for the second suc- 
cessive month, and the total of 3.8 
million was 13.0 percent less than that 
for April. For both types of claim the 
continuing downward movement was 
largely the result of seasonal factors. 

A new postwar low for the month 
was also established in the number of 
claimants receiving benefits in an av- 
erage week; from 840,400 in April the 


average dropped 8.1 percent to 772,100. 
As the number of beneficiaries de- 
clined, the amount of benefits paid 
also fell off, dropping 13.1 percent to 
$72.1 million; the total was 17.0 per- 
cent less than that paid a year earlier. 
Although the average weekly benefit 
check for total unemployment de- 
clined 12 cents from the previous 
month’s average to $23.16, this 
amount represented increases of 176 
cents and $2.53 from the averages paid 
in May 1952 and May 1951. 








Private Pension Plans in Six Countries 


NFORMATION on private pension 
I Plans in other countries has not 
hitherto been readily available in 
the United States. These plans, estab- 
lished to supplement the public pro- 
visions in effect to protect workers and 
their dependents or survivors, take 
many forms, varying with the coun- 
try’s economy and the adequacy of the 
basic social insurance system. The 
following summary of private pension 
plans in effect in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland as of Sep- 
tember and October 1952, and in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as of October 
1951, is based on a series of surveys 
made by H. Walter Forster as a service 
to those of his firm’s clients who have 
branches in the countries he visited. 
These reports have been made avail- 
able to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 
This summary touches only briefly 
on the social insurance provisions in 
effect in the six countries.' 


Denmark 


Public System 


The social insurance system in Den- 
mark pays male workers 65 years of 
age and over and female workers aged 
60 and over a flat basic pension on re- 
tirement, plus a series of allowances 
paid under specified conditions. The 
basic pension varies with the size of 
the community of residence and is ad- 
justed semiannually to the cost of liv- 
ing; it is not related to wage rates. A 
pension is also payable in case of total 
disability, but there is no provision for 


* Based on reports made by H. Walter 
Forster, a director and former president of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
pension consultants. The summary was 
prepared by Herman B. Brotman, Division 
of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

1 For details on the public programs see 
Carl H. Farman and Veronica Marren Hale, 
Social Security Legislation Throughout 
the World (Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Bureau Report No. 16), 1949; Carl 
H. Farman, “World Developments in Social 
Security Legislution,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, March 1950; and Konrad Persson, 
“Social Welfare in Sweden,” Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, April 1949. 
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survivor benefits. The law sets up a 
restrictive income test for receipt of 
benefits that is a form of means test. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.— 
Private pension plans have been in 
existence in Denmark for at least 50 
years. A majority of the larger em- 
ployers have contributory plans cover- 
ing salaried employees and providing 
retirement, disability, and survivor 
benefits. Although some plans for 
wage earners exist, workers have not, 
as a rule, been interested in contribu- 
tory private plans, since payment of a 
private pension may operate, through 
the income (means) test, to reduce the 
amount of the -ublic pension. Such 
reduction in benefits is of more signifi- 
cance to wage earners than to salaried 
employees. 

An Insurance Board closely super- 
vises noninsured funded plans; 
although it does not supervise insured 
plans, it has approved an agreement 
between the private insurance com- 
panies and the Government’s State 
Insurance Company establishing ac- 
tuarial standards and other provi- 
sions. At the end of 1950, there were 
approximately 2,500 insured plans 
covering 50,000 employees and 300 
noninsured plans covering 43,000 em- 
ployees. Additional employees are 
covered by informal plans, the mere 
announcement of which gives employ- 
ees certain legal rights. 

Eligibility for participation.—Be- 
fore an employee becomes eligible to 
participate in an established private 
pension plan, he is usually required to 
have worked 1-3 years in the estab- 
lishment and to have attained age 
20-30 (the average is under age 25). 
Many plans establish a maximum age 
for entering the plan; for some the 
maximum is as low as age 40. This 
provision is designed to lower em- 
ployer costs under funded plans, but 
since the older worker thus excluded 
is usually covered by a special plan 
requiring additional employer financ- 
ing when and if the employee attains 
retirement age, the employer costs are 
largely shifted to the period after re- 


tirement rather than the period of | 
employment. 

Retirement age. — Following the 
pattern of the public system, the usugj 
retirement age provision in private 
plans is 65 for men and 60 for women, 
Some plans provide later retirement 
ages, adding as much as 5 years fo 
both sexes. There is a trend towarn 
increasing the retirement age in pri. 





vate plans to 67 for men and 63 fo 
women as a result of the increasing 
average age of the population. 

Pension amount.—Few plans relate | 
benefits to average earnings—the 
usual practice in the United State 
under insured plans. About half the 
plans are of the money-purchase type, 
in which an agreed percentage of cur- 
rent pay is invested by the employer 
and employee in a _ level-premium 
contract, with the sum of the pur 
chases determining the benefit level, 
Under this type of funding, the older 
the employee upon entering the plan 
the smaller the pension. An approach 
to adequacy is sometimes achieved for 
older employees by a supplement for 
past-service credit and establishment 
of a reasonable minimum pension. Al- 
though this type of plan has much 
appeal for employers because of fixed 
costs, the trend is away from such 
plans. 

Pensions under the remaining half 
of the private plans are based on 
“final” pay—that is, pay at time of re- 
tirement. The benefits amount to 5t- 
70 percent (usually 66% percent) of 
average earnings in the last 3—5 years 
after 25-35 years of service, and they 
are proportionally less for shorter 
service. These plans reflect the influ 
ence of the public plans for the mili- 
tary and the civil service, which date 
from 1851 and which pay pensions of 
70 percent of final pay after 35 years 
of service, with an employee contribu- 
tion of 5 percent of earnings. In addi- 
tion to presenting the employer with 
the problem of varying costs, the final- 
pay plans are expensive since each pay 
increase raises all prior-service costs. 

Marimum benefits—Many plans at 
tempt to reduce costs by devices that 
limit the amount of the pension. I 
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Denmark, it is customary to provide a 
maximum salary base on which pen- 
sions may be computed, but the pres- 
sure is to increase such maximums as 
wage levels increase and as high-level 
employees are affected. Other plans 
introduce limitations by excluding 
from the base salary increases after 
age 55-60 or cost-of-living allowances. 

Employee rights on separation. — 
Partly as a result of legal requirements 
put chiefly from accepted practice, 
Danish workers usually have rights 
pased not only on their own contribu- 
tions but also on those of their em- 
ployer at the time of separation. 

Under the plans insured with an in- 
surance company, the premiums may 
be continued by the employee himself 
or jointly with his new employer un- 
der the old contract; the contract can 
be amended to fit the plan with the 
new employer; the employee may be 
given a paid-up benefit; a woman 
leaving to marry may receive a cash 
payment, as may a worker who emi- 
grates to another country; or an em- 
ployee may receive in cash the surren- 
der value of the policy arising from his 
own contributions or at least half the 
total premiums plus 4-percent inter- 
est. 

Under the noninsured funded plans, 
minimum rights are established by a 
1936 law (amended in 1950), as fol- 
lows: (1) Service under the plan of 
less than 5 years gives the employee 
rights to his own contribution plus in- 
terest of 3.5-4.5 percent and less the 
cost of the insurance risk. (2) After 5 
years of service under the plan, the 
employee has rights to total contribu- 
tions (including the employer’s) plus 
4-percent interest and less the cost of 
the insurance risk. (3) If an employee 
is dismissed for an offense and is con- 
victed to serve a prison term or con- 
victed of a fraud against the employer, 
he loses all rights to the employer’s 
contributions. (4) An employee's 
rights are transferred to the pension 
plan of the new employer, but if there 
is no such plan an annuity must be 
purchased for him (cash is paid in- 
stead of an annuity if the rights equal 
less than 12 months’ salary). 

Survivor benefits.—Most of the pri- 
vate plans make provisions for regular 
payments to widows and orphans sep- 
arately. Widows usually receive 50-60 
percent of the husband’s prospective 
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pension. Under insured plans, the 
widow’s pension is payable for life 
regardless of whether there are any 
young children, and it continues even 
in the event of remarriage. Noninsured 
plans are usually less liberal; if the 
marriage took place after the em- 
ployee was 55-60 years old, the widow 
is frequently ineligible for a pension. 

The orphan’s pension is a flat 
amount in some cases. In most cases, 
however, it is 10 percent of the father’s 
prospective pension for half orphans 
and 20 percent for full orphans. The 
pension is usually payable until the 
orphan attains age 18, but in some 
cases it is payable until age 21. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
In view of the provision of survivor 
benefits, most private plans do not in- 
clude payment of death benefits. When 
a death benefit is provided, the benefit 
is limited to an amount equal to ap- 
proximately 1 year’s pension. Very 
little group life insurance exists in 
Denmark. 

Disability. — Almost all the private 
plans provide for pension payment in 
cases of permanent disability. Full 
pensions, computed on the assumption 
that the current rate of pay for the 
employee would have continued until 
normal retirement age, are payable if 
working ability has been decreased by 
at least two-thirds. In some instances 
the pension amount is graded in ac- 
cordance with length of service, and a 
stated minimum is payable after a 
reasonable minimum length of service. 
Survivor protection remains in force. 

Contributions. — Employer contri- 
butions under the money-purchase 
plans average about 10 percent of pay- 
roll. For the final-pay plans, employer 
contributions amount to about 20 per- 
cent of payroll, although the costs are 
higher for the most liberal plans. In 
Denmark, employers usually make vol- 
untary contributions in high profit 
years to cover past-service costs, to 
reduce future payments, to increase 
benefits, or to strengthen reserves. 

Almost all plans (80-90 percent) re- 
quire employee contributions. The 
standard contribution is 5 percent of 
earnings, but it may amount to as 
much as 8 percent. 

Taz provisions.—Employees are per- 
mitted to deduct their contributions to 
private plans for income-tax purposes 
up to a certain maximum, generally 


not sufficient to cover the entire con- 
tribution. Employers may deduct their 
total contributions for income-tax 
purposes, provided the contribution is 
not larger than the premium for an 
annuity with benefits equal to those 
in the pension plan. Past-service costs, 
if paid in lump sums, cannot in gen- 
eral be charged off in less than 6 years. 

Pensions are considered taxable in- 
come in Denmark, where tax rates are 
relatively high even at low income 
levels. 

Norway 


Public System 


The Norwegian public system pays 
all persons aged 70 or over a uniform 
flat pension on retirement, subject to 
a means test, with supplements pro- 
vided by many of the municipalities 
(political subdivisions, including rural 
areas). Seamen and forestry workers 
are covered by special plans that omit 
the means test and that permit retire- 
ment at age 60 and 65, respectively. 
There is no national provision for pay- 
ment of permanent disability pensions 
before retirement age, but municipali- 
ties in some cases pay such pensions. 
Restricted widow’s pensions are pay- 
able if the pensioner dies after age 70 
(following retirement), provided the 
widow is over age 60. Orphan’s pen- 
sions are not provided, but separate 
children’s allowances are paid to pen- 
sioners for each child under age 16. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Pri- 
vate plans have existed in Norway for 
more than 50 years. A large number of 
salaried employees but relatively few 
wage earners are covered. An Insur- 
ance Board under the Ministry of So- 
cial Affairs supervises the pension in- 
surance companies, which have un- 
derwritten about 2,500 plans covering 
about 50,000 employees. In addition 
there are about 150 funded noninsured 
plans that have definite benefit sched- 
ules covering some 30,000 employees 
and about 1,500 funded plans that do 
not have definite benefit schedules. 
The coverage of these latter plans, 
established out.of war profits and 
other types of profits and viewed by 
the Ministry as a step toward a defi- 
nite insured or noninsured plan, is un- 
known. 

Although it is customary to have 


ll 





separate plans with different benefits 
for salaried employees and wage earn- 
ers, a technicality in the tax law, 
which permits insured plans to cover 
either or both groups of workers, 
makes coverage of both groups man- 
datory for noninsured plans.? 

Eligibility for participation.—To be 
eligible to participate in a private 
pension plan, an employee is usually 
required to have served 1-5 years and 
to have reached age 20-25. The maxi- 
mum entry age is 50-55, but, as in 
Denmark, workers hired at an older 
age are usually paid comparable bene- 
fits by the employer through an in- 
formal pay-as-you-go plan. The re- 
sult is merely to shift the timing of 
employer costs to the period after re- 
tirement and to protect the currently 
funded plan. 

Retirement age. — Most plans pro- 
vide a retirement age of 60—68 for men 
and 55-63 for women, but the average 
is age 65 for men and age 60 for 
women. In view of the retirement age 
of 70 in the public system (dating 
from 1937), there is a tendency to 
raise the retirement age for both men 
and women in the private plans. This 
tendency is encouraged by the Nor- 
wegian Government in view of the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons 
in the population, the existence of a 
labor shortage, and the belief that the 
average worker can continue on the 
job until the attainment of this higher 
age. 

Pension amount, — Practically all 
plans are of the final-pay type. Sal- 
aried employees receive pensions equal 
to 40-60 percent of final pay on retire- 
ment. The usual provision is for a 
pension of 50 percent after 30 years 
of service and proportionally less for 
shorter service. Inclusion of this pro- 
vision results from the influence of 
the military and civil-service retire- 
ment systems, which provide 66 per- 
cent of final pay after 30 years of serv- 


2 A revision of the tax law, in December 
1952, makes new-plan coverage of the two 
groups of workers mandatory although 
the benefit provisions may be different. 

8 Under the tax-law revision of Decem- 
ber 1952, retirement ages of iess than 67 
for men and 62 for women can be written 
into new plans only with the special con- 
sent of the Ministry of Social Welfare. A 
study by the Ministry in early 1953 showed 
that the average retirement age in private 
plans was 67 for men and 62 for women. 
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ice and include disability and survivor 
benefits. In plans for wage earners 
it is customary to pay an amount 
equal to the anticipated national and 
municipal pensions, plus the “free 
amount”—the amount of income per- 
mitted in the means test for the public 
pension—until age 70, and only the 
free amount thereafter. Pensions for 
wage earners sometimes vary with 
marital status. The subsidiaries of 
United States and British companies 
operating in Norway usually use an 
average-pay rather than a final-pay 
system, as they ordinarily do in their 
home countries. 

Marimum benefits. — Benefit levels 
are limited through various devices. 
Many plans establish a maximum sal- 
ary base or state a maximum pension 
amount. Other plans exclude salary 
increases made within 5-10 years of 
retirement or after ages as low as 50: 
some exclude from the base any cost- 
of-living allowances. Legislation has 
been introduced to limit tax credits to 
contributions producing a maximum 
pension equal to the maximum in the 
military and civil-service retirement 
systems.* 

Employee rights on separation. — 
The employee’s rights on his separa- 
tion from a job often include rights 
based on the employer’s contributions 
as well as on his own. Noninsured defi- 
nite benefit plans provide full rights 
even after such comparatively short 
service as 5 years. Indefinite benefit 
plans provide rights based on the em- 
ployee’s own contributions. Under in- 
sured plans the employee himself or 
jointly with a new employer may con- 
tinue to carry all or some of the insur- 
ance contract. In noninsured plans 
the employee is entitled to a reduced, 
paid-up annuity. If a woman leaves 
employment to marry or a worker 
emigrates to another country, rights 
are paid in cash. 

Survivor benefits. — Survivor bene- 
fits in plans covering wage earners, as 
distinguished from salaried employ- 
ees, are based on the worker’s prospec- 
tive pension if he dies before he 
reaches age 70; no benefits are pro- 
vided in the private plans if death 
occurs thereafter since in such cir- 
cumstances the public system pays the 
pension. 


4 Passed in December 1952. 


Plans covering salaried employes 
provide separate widow and orphap 
pensions. Widows’ pensions are ygy. 
ally 50 percent of the husband's pro. 
spective pension, but there is a treng 
toward increasing the amount to ¢ 


percent to match the provisions of the | 


civil-service, seamen’s, and forestry 
workers’ public plans. Under the ip. 
sured plans, the widow’s pension con. 
tinues after remarriage, but it gener. 
ally is discontinued under noninsureg 
plans. Widows are barred from receiy. 
ing pensions under some plans if the 
marriage occurred less than 1 year be. 
fore the death of the husband or if the 
husband was already aged 60 at the 
time of the marriage. Pensions for 
half-orphans are provided as follows: 
one child, 40 percent of the widow's 
pension (half the father’s prospective 
pension) ; two children, 60 percent of 
the widow's pension; three, 75 per. 
cent; four, 90 percent; and five or 
more, 100 percent. Full orphans re- 
ceive twice as much. Orphan pensions 
are payable until the children attain 
age 18 or, in some cases, a higher age 
if they are continuing their education 
or are disabled. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
Insured plans often pay death bene- 
fits equal to 1 year’s pension. Such 
death benefits are paid on death be- 
fore retirement or half at retirement 
and half at death after retirement.5 

Disability. — Payments in case of 
permanent disability occurring before 
retirement are not usual in plans cov- 








ering wage earners and are provided | 


in only half the plans covering sala- 


ried employees. In these latter plans, | 


the payment for total disability is al- 
most always equal to the prospective 


old-age pension the employee would | 
have received if he had continued at | 
the same rate of pay until retirement. | 


Payments for partial disability are 
scaled, in proportion to the degree of 
disability, down to 25-percent disabil- 
ity. 

Contributions. — Costs of private 
plans in Norway, practically all of 
which are of the final-pay type, are 
rather high. Employer contributions 


5 Under the tax-law revision of Decem- 
ber 1952, employer contributions for death 
benefits and life insurance features are 
not deductible for income-tax purposes 
since deductions are restricted to contrl- 
butions for pensions. 
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yary from 20 to 25 percent of payrolls, 
jess employee contributions.® 

Approximately half the plans cov- 
ering salaried employees require em- 
ployee contributions, usually 5 percent 
of earnings. Wage earners sometimes 
contribute moderate sums. 

Taz provisions. — For national and 
municipal income-tax purposes, em- 
ployees may deduct contributions to 
private pension plans and premiums 
for life and voluntary sickness insur- 
ance. Employers, who are subject toa 
national tax of 45-50 percent of net 
income, may deduct the total employer 
contribution to an old plan except for 
large, lump-sum payments. Legisla- 
tion restricts the maximum contribu- 
tion per employee that the employer 
may deduct under new plans to the 
amount that would provide a pension 
equal to the maximum pension in the 
military and civil-service systems.* 

Pensions are considered taxable in- 
come in Norway, since contributions 
are essentially tax free. 


Sweden 


Public System 


The Swedish public system pays 
workers 67 years of age or over a flat 
pension as a matter of right, plus a 
series of supplements, some of which 
are subject to a means test. The sup- 
plements consist of payments to cover 
variations in housing costs among the 
different areas, a wife’s allowance, an 
extra allowance for blindness, and an 
allowance adjusted quarterly to a 
cost-of-living index. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Pri- 
vate plans have existed in Sweden for 
more than 50 years. They cover sala- 
ried employees almost exclusively. Al- 
though some plans covering wage 


6 The tax-law revision of December 1952 
encourages employers to make extra con- 
tributions to a “premium fund” to cover 
contributions in years when the employer 
might not be able to pay such contribu- 
tions or premiums. 

7 The tax-law revision of December 1952 
allows an employer to deduct an addi- 
tional amount, up to the amount of his 
contribution, if paid into a “premium 
fund” to cover contributions in years 
when the employer might not be able to 
pay contributions or premiums. The pre- 
mium fund may not exceed 8 times the 
annual premium. See also footnote 5. 
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earners have been more recently in- 
troduced, labor unions have not been 
especially interested in such contribu- 
tory plans because receipt of a private 
pension payment would operate to re- 
duce the total public pension as a re- 
sult of the application of the means 
test. In addition to the private plans 
described below, there is a consider- 
able amount of individual contract in- 
surance (annuities), especially popu- 
lar among the self-employed and the 
professional groups since contribu- 
tions (premiums) are tax-deductible. 
The private plans fall into four cate- 
gories: 


1. Svenska Personal-Pensionskassen 
(S.P.P.), a group insurance company, 
founded in 1917 by employers specific- 
ally to provide pensions. It operates 
as an insurance company under Gov- 
ernment supervision and pays definite 
and assured benefits. It underwrites 
5,065 plans covering 126,000 salaried 
employees. 


2. Pension Funds, which may be in- 
sured. These funds operate on an ac- 
tuarial basis, under the supervision of 
the Royal Pension Board. Assets must 
be invested outside the employer’s 
business. Benefits have a high degree 
of assurance. These funds cover about 
200 plans and 100,000 salaried em- 
ployees working in such enterprises as 
the cooperative movement, the mer- 
chant marine, insurance companies, 
and banks. 


3. Pension Foundations. There are 
approximately 1,000 registered pen- 
sion trusts, supervised by the Royal 
Pension Board but with less strict ac- 
tuarial provisions than the Pension 
Funds. Employees have a real base of 
protection. The foundation is a pre- 
ferred creditor in case of bankruptcy. 
The employer cannot withdraw re- 
serves. The foundation can dispose of 
reserves to make actual pension pay- 
ments but only to the extent that re- 
serves for future pensions are not 
reduced. 


4. Free Foundations, coverage un- 
known, not required to register, and 
without national governmental super- 
vision. These foundations offer the 
employee less definite protection than 
do the Pension Foundations. The 
foundation is not a preferred creditor 
in case of liquidation, and employers 
can withdraw reserves at any time to 
cover current pension costs. 


The S.P.P. and the Pension Fund 


plans usually require employee contri- 
butions since they assure benefit pay- 
ment, but the Pension Foundation and 
Free Foundation plans do not. The 
latter types of plans were established 
out of high wartime and postwar prof- 
its as extremely flexible systems to 
provide substantial pensions to retired 
salaried employees, to permit adjust- 
ment of pensions to keep them below 
the means test level in the public sys- 
tem, to permit the granting of cost-of- 
living increases to pensioners, and to 
supplement insured plans under cer- 
tain circumstances, such as transitory 
arrangements for new workers too old 
to participate in the regular plan. 

Eligibility for participation. — An 
employee usually becomes eligible to 
participate in an existing plan after a 
period of service, such as 2 years, and 
attainment of age 21-25. Older work- 
ers are often excluded from participa- 
tion and covered by another type of 
plan. 

Retirement age.—The usual retire- 
ment age in the private plans is 65 for 
men and 60 for women. There is a 
tendency to increase the retirement 
age to 67, at least for men, since this 
is the retirement age under the public 
program. 

Pension amount. — The S.P.P. has 
set the standards for pension levels. 
The pension amount for salaried em- 
ployees is usually 60 percent of final 
pay after 30 years of service and pro- 
portionately less for fewer years of 
service. This rate is somewhat less 
than that for civil-service employees. 
Subsidiaries of United States and 
British companies use an average-pay 
rather than a final-pay concept, as 
they would in their home countries. 
Pensions for the relatively small num- 
ber of covered wage earners are gen- 
erally on a flat (uniform) basis and 
are paid in full until the pensioner 
reaches age 67, when they are reduced 
to the maximum income that the 
means test permits the worker to re- 
ceive without reducing his public pen- 
sion. 

Maximum benefits.—The size of the 
pension is limited by establishing a 
maximum salary base or by relating 
the pension amount to a lower per- 
centage of higher earnings. In some 
plans, salary increases after age 55-60 
are excluded from the pension compu- 
tation, but cost-of-living allowances 
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are generally included. In other plans, 
a limitation of the ratio of the em- 
ployer contribution to the employee 
contribution causes late salary in- 
creases to have little effect on the pen- 
sion finally payable. 

Employee rights on separation.—In 
S.P.P. and Pension Fund plans, em- 
ployees on separation have practically 
full rights based on both their own 
and their employer’s contributions. 
An old S.P.P. contract may be contin- 
ued by the employee himself or jointly 
with his new employer; otherwise the 
employee receives a paid-up benefit. 
A woman who resigns to marry or 
a worker who emigrates to another 
country receives a lump-sum benefit. 
In no case does an employer receive 
repayment or credit for his contribu- 
tion. 

Survivor benefits—S.P.P. and Pen- 
sion Fund plans pay separate widow’s 
and orphan’s pensions on the death of 
the employee. The widow’s pension is 
usually 50 percent of the husband’s 
prospective pension, payable at any 
age whether or not there are young 
children. It is discontinued on re- 
marriage. The amount of the orphan’s 
pension is also related to the father’s 
prospective pension, as shown below. 





Percent of father’s 








pension 
Number of orphans ’ 
Half Full 
| orphans | orphans 
— 
| 
Ducconmseoesescessbqencoeudapid 15 37.5 
+ Rill tet eae Pelaneas 25 55.0 
SS RE VEE eee 30 67.5 
©. -pcraiinintbiitipencsoneceses 35 75.0 
Each additional child _-_-..._--.- 5 5.0 








These pensions are payable until the 
orphan reaches age 21, or later if he is 
incapacitated. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
The S.P.P. plans usually include en- 
dowment life insurance covering about 
50 percent of the annual salary. The 
maximum endowment policy written 
is the sum of the prospective pension 
and the widow’s pension, which could 
amount to 90 percent of the annual 
salary. The benefits are paid in full in 
a single payment if death occurs be- 
fore retirement. Otherwise half is paid 
on retirement (early, disability, or 
normal] retirement) and the other half 
on death. Group life insurance is 
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available from several insurance com- 
panies largely or solely at the expense 
of the employee. There are between 
600 and 700 such plans covering about 
125,000 employees. Benefits range up 
to two-thirds of annual earnings. 

Disability —All S.P.P. plans and 
most Pension Fund plans provide per- 
manent disability pensions, usually 
after 90 days of at least 50-percent dis- 
ability. The amount of the pension is 
related to the degree of disability and 
ranges from 50 percent to 100 percent 
of the prospective retirement pension, 
computed on the assumption that the 
employee would have continued at the 
same rate of pay until retirement. The 
disability pension usually may begin 
at any age, regardless of cause, except 
that workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments are deducted from the pension 
in the case of work injuries or ill- 
nesses. 

Contributions.—In view of the high 
costs of final-pay plans (the usual type 
in Sweden), employer contributions 
range up to 30 percent of payroll, less 
any employee contributions. In those 
plans that assure benefit payments, 
employee contributions are required. 
The rates are usually 6 percent for 
women and unmarried men and 8 per- 
cent for married men. The higher rate 
for married men covers the provision 
for a widow’s pension. 

Tax provisions.—Employee contri- 
butions and some insurance and an- 
nuity premiums are deductible for in- 
come-tax purposes. Employers may 
deduct all pension payments made out 
of current income and/or all contribu- 
tions to private plans, including con- 
tributions for past service, in any 
amount. 

Pensions from private plans as well 
as those from the public system con- 
stitute taxable income to the pen- 
sioner — subject, however, to liberal 
deductions. 


Switzerland 


Public System 

The Swiss public system pays pen- 
sions, on retirement, to men and un- 
married women aged 65 and over. A 
couple may receive a pension if the 
employee is aged 65 and his wife is at 
least 60 years old. The pension is re- 
lated to length of covered service, with 
the maximum payable after 20 years 


of service. Because the law becamp 
effective in 1948, maximum pe 

will not be payable until 1968. Thy 
law requires no means test and pay, 
pensions as a matter of right, regarg. 
less of income. Survivor benefits ay 
provided. No provision for disability 
is made in the public pension system, 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Py, 
vate plans have existed in Switzerlang 
for more than 50 years. About 2,09 
insured and 1,000 noninsured plan 
are in effect. Wage earners as well a 
salaried employees of the major em. 
ployers are usually covered, although 
some plans are restricted to the sal. 
ried employees. There is no Feder) 
supervision, but most Cantons check 
to ensure that funds are used for th 
purposes specified. Most noninsure 
plans are employer-administered an 
allow some latitude as to amounts paid 
and persons benefited. 

The three major types of pians 
use are final-pay, money-purchase, 
and average-earnings. The early pri- 
vate plans, strongly influenced by th 
Federal employee and railroad plans 
were of the final-pay type but hav 
gradually changed to the money- 
purchase type. Since money-purchas 
plans penalize the employees hired a 
an older age, supplementary ani 
minimum pensions have been intro- 
duced that partly wipe out the saving 
in costs. The subsidiaries of Unite 
States and British companies usual 
employ average earnings, as in th 
plans common in their home coun 
tries. 

Eligibility for participation.—En- 
ployees generally must serve 1-5 yean 
and be over age 20 before becomin 
eligible to participate in an existim 
private plan. The usual provision re 
quires 3 years’ service and age 23. Th 
maximum entry age for newly hire 
employees ranges from 35 to 55, with 
an average of 45. The older worken 
are, however, often covered by a mod: 
fied plan. 

Retirement age.—Most plans pre 
vide for retirement at age 65 for m@ 
and 60 for women. A few plans use ag 
62 for women, but the recent trend 
to raise the retirement age for womeé 
to 65 since the public system provide 
for retirement at that age for bot 
sexes. 
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Pension amount.—Most of the final- 
plans, with benefits proportional 
to length of service, provide pensions 
ranging up to 50 percent of final pay, 
though some pay as high as 70 per- 
cent. Some plans provide pensions of 
30-40 percent of final pay after a 
minimum length of service. The 
money-purchase plans pay whatever 
the contributions (usually 10-15 per- 
cent of earnings) bought in annuities. 
Average-earnings plans, as in the 
United States, pay pensions related to 
wage rate, earnings levels, and length 
of service. A few plans give the retir- 
ing employee rights to the entire capi- 
tal accumulated at time of retirement, 
payable as a lump sum. 

A limiting factor is usually intro- 
duced through establishment of a 
maximum salary base. 

Employee rights on separation.— 
While the separated employee has 
rights based on his own contributions, 
rights based on the employer contri- 
putions are rare. Some few plans do 
award such rights in case of separa- 
tion for ill health (when no disability 
pension is provided) or when the em- 
ployee is discharged because of lack 
of work. 

Survivor benefits—At least two- 
thirds of the private plans provide a 
widow’s pension, but only if the hus- 
band died before retirement. Under 
the usual provision, the widow’s bene- 
fit is about 50 percent of the husband’s 
prospective pension. Some plans com- 
pute the widow’s pension as 20-40 per- 
cent of the husband’s pay at time of 
death. 

Limitations may be introduced. A 
plan may require, for example, that 
the marriage must have taken place 
before the husband reached a specified 
age. Under some plans, if the widow 
was more than 10 years younger than 
the husband, the pension is reduced 
by 2-4 percent for each such year in 
excess of 10. If the widow remarries, 
it is usual to pay her a lump sum equal 
to her pension for 1-3 years and to dis- 
continue the pension. 

Plans that provide a widow’s pen- 
Sion also provide orphan’s pensions; 
some plans pay pensions for the or- 
phan but not for the widow. The pen- 
sion for a half orphan is usually 10-20 
percent of the father’s prospective 
pension, but some plans pay 10-20 
percent of the father’s final pay. The 
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pension for a full orphan is generally 
50-100 percent more than that for a 
half orphan. Most plans carry a maxi- 
mum provision that stipulates that 
the total of the widow-and-orphan 
payments may not exceed the em- 
ployee’s prospective pension or 50-60 
percent of his pay at death. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
Under final-pay plans, a death benefit 
equal to three to five times the pension 
amount is usually paid. Money-pur- 
chase plans provide a death benefit, 
through an endowment contract, that 
is equal to the capital sum expected 
at retirement. Other plans include 
group life insurance contracts. 

Disability.—Not all the private plans 
pay disability pensions. Of those that 
do, some provide a scale of bene- 
fits based on length of service, others 
pay the amount of the retirement pen- 
sion computed on the assumption that 
the employee’s wages would have re- 
mained unchanged to age 65, and still 
others pay 10 percent of the death 
benefit annually. 

Contributions—The more liberal 
final-pay plans require an employer 
contribution of 20-30 percent of pay- 
roll. Money-purchase plans cost the 
employer 10-15 percent of payroll, the 
higher figure being the usual one, plus 
the additional costs of past-service 
credits and minimum pensions where 
provided. 

Employee contributions are always 
required, but the formulas vary. Some 
plans determine employee contribu- 
tions as a percentage of earnings— 
usually less than 5 percent; others 
provide for employee contributions 
equal to one-third to one-half of bene- 
fit costs. Plans that provide uniform 
benefits require a flat-sum employee 
contribution. 

Tax provisions.—Under the Federal 
income-tax laws, the employee may 
deduct his total contributions. Prac- 
tice among the Cantons varies. Treat- 
ment of the employer’s deduction also 
varies among the Cantons, but the de- 
duction of his contributions is un- 
limited under Federal tax provisions 
(except during World War Il, when 
the deduction was limited to 15 per- 
cent of the payroll amount). 

Pensions are regarded as taxable in- 
come, but most pensioners pay no in- 
come tax as a result of the high level 
of tax-free income. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Because of the high degree of simi- 
larity in the basic systems in Australia 
and New Zealand, these two countries 
are treated together. Significant dif- 
ferences are indicated. 


Public System 


In both countries, uniform old-age 
benefits, based on a means test, are 
paid at specified ages without regard 
to previous employment and earnings. 
This approach, and the nature of the 
tax laws, have to a large degree deter- 
mined the kind of private plans that 
have developed. 

Australia pays a uniform pension to 
men aged 65 and over and women aged 
60 and over. The combined pension 
for a couple approximates 50 percent 
of the average earnings in the Nation. 

In New Zealand a uniform pension 
(the age benefit) is payable, subject 
to a means test, after age 60. For a 
couple, both aged 60, the age benefit 
may, in the case of a worker with low 
earnings, exceed his final wage. At age 
65, a new uniform payment (the uni- 
versal superannuation benefit) be- 
comes payable as a matter of right 
without an income test. This benefit, 
though uniform, is progressive—that 
is, although all pensioners receive the 
same amount (£85 per year in 1953), 
the amount increases by £5 on April 1 
of each calendar year for all pen- 
sioners, and it is scheduled to reach a 
maximum of £149 10s. per year (equal- 
ing the age benefit) in 1966. If the age 
benefit exceeds the universal super- 
annuation benefit, the worker con- 
tinues to receive the former after age 
65. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—The 
nature of the public system in both 
countries has encouraged the develop- 
ment of private plans that more nearly 
resemble contributory savings plans 
with life insurance coverage than 
plans that pay regular monthly pen- 
sions. There are about 1,200 insured 
plans in New Zealand and about 4,800 
insured plans and 1,200 noninsured 
plans in Australia. The average num- 
ber of persons covered by each plan is 
low, since most establishments are 
small and plans tend to cover only 
male employees. 
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Most plans are on an individual- 
contract basis, since little group insur- 
ance is written in these countries. 
Ninety percent of the plans are en- 
dowment contracts of a given face 
amount, maturing at a stipulated (re- 
tirement) age and providing life in- 
surance for the same face amount (for 
men) to the maturity date. For 
women and for those men who cannot 
pass the medical examination, a spe- 
cial endowment contract is written 
that, in the event of death before the 
maturity date, refunds premiums plus 
interest. The endowment contract at 
maturity (retirement age) can pay a 
lump sum or can be used to purchase 
an annuity for the employee or for the 
employee and his beneficiaries, or part 
of the lump-sum payment may be used 
by the employee for voluntary pur- 
chase of such annuities. The nonin- 
sured plans usually are established as 
a trustee corporation, often investing 
in the employer’s business. Even 
under insured plans, an individual 
trustee is set up to act as counselor to 
the employee in view of the complex 
decisions he must make at the time of 
retirement. 

Eligibility for participation.—Some 
plans require up to 3 years of service 
before an employee can participate, 
but the tendency is to make him eli- 
gible soon after employment. 

Retirement age.—In Australia the 
age qualification for retirement 
matches the retirement age under the 
public system—65 for men and 60 for 
women. In New Zealand, in the pr - 
visions for retirement of male employ; - 
ees, about half the plans match the 
age for the age benefit under the pub- 
lic system (60) and half match the 
age for the universal superannuation 
benefit (65). The provision for female 
employees in New Zealand is usually 
age 50 or 55, with only a few plans 
requiring attainment of age 60 for re- 
tirement. 

Pension amount and contributions. 
—Benefits and contributions are 
linked together in a wide variety of 
formulas, of which the following are 
examples: 

In indefinite benefit ‘money-pur- 
chase) plans, for benefits based on 
future service, a fixed employee contri- 
bution rate is established, with the 
employer matching or exceeding the 
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employee contribution. Under an 
alternate method sometimes used, the 
employee is given a range of contribu- 
tion rates (2.5-10.0 percent of earn- 
ings), from which he chooses the rate 
he wishes to pay. The employer 
matches the contribution. For bene- 
fits based on past service, a supple- 
ment to future service contributions 
is added. If, for example, a supple- 
mental contribution rate of 0.2 percent 
for each year of past service is to be 
added to a 5-percent rate for future 
service and the employee has had 15 
years of past service, the total em- 
ployer contribution rate would be 8 
percent (5 percent plus 15 times 0.2 
percent). 

In definite benefit plans, for bene- 
fits based on future service, the plan 
provides an endowment of 100-200 
percent of current annual pay. The 
employee pays half the costs, not to 
exceed 5 percent of earnings, while the 
employer pays the remaining costs up 
to the tax-free limit. If the plan pro- 
vides a regular pension, such as the 
sum of 1% percent of each year’s pay, 
the employee pays a fixed percentage 
of earnings—say, 4 percent—and the 
employer pays the rest of the cost. For 
benefits based on past service, an addi- 
tion to the regular pension plan bene- 
fit is provided—%, of 1 percent of pay 
at the time of the plan's introduction, 
multiplied by years of service, paid for 
by an additional employer contribu- 
tion. In some plans the endowment 
amount is determined by adding, for 
each year of past service, an amount 
equal to 1 week’s earnings at the time 
the plan was established. 

At retirement age, except in the few 
regular pension plans, the trustee and 
the employee must decide how to dis- 
pose of the capital sum (endowment) 
available. The disposition is usually 
made in the following order: (1) Ap- 
plying to purchase of home (or paying 
off mortgage), and to debt on such 
items as furniture and personal effects, 
which do not enter into the means test 
for the public pension; (2) purchase 
of annuity equal to allowable (maxi- 
mum) income in the means test for 
public pension; (3) building capital 
up to permissible limit for receipt of 
full public pension; and (4) making 
permissible investments. 

Many plans include a special wel- 


fare fund, derived from special em. 
ployer contributions, recaptured diyj. 
dends, capital gains from investment 
of funds, collection fees paid to trust. 
ees by insurance companies, and the 
like. Large reserves of this type cap 
be used to increase the employee’s re. 
tirement benefits. 

A number of plans provide that em. 
ployees who commit a dishonorable 
act or cause the employer a loss can be 
deprived of some or all of their rights 
in order to reimburse the employer. 
In some cases, dismissals for other 
forms of misconduct may reduce pay. 
ments to an employee. 

In the operation of some plans, an 
estimate is made of the anticipated 
dividends up to the time the employee 
will retire. This “bonus” is then used 
either to increase the employee's bene- 
fits over those guaranteed by the cur- 
rent employer and employee contribu- 
tions or to reduce the employer's 
current contributions in anticipation 
of the effect of the accumulated bonus, 

Employee rights on separation— 
The general practice in private plans 
is to guarantee the employee, as a 
minimum, the return of his own con- 
tributions at any time, plus a gradual 
increase in rights based on the em- 
ployer contribution, in proportion to 
the lengtin of service. High turnover 
after short employment causes high 
net employer costs since the guarantee 
of the return of the employee's contri- 
butions to the employee uses up the 
total surrender value of the policy and 
results in a loss to the employer of the 
contribution that he has made. 

Survivor benefits.—Survivor bene- 
fits are not normally provided directly. 
The life insurance feature of the en- 
dowment contract (to maturity under 
the plan) and the voluntary purchase 
of beneficiary annuities by the em- 
ployee at retirement substitute for this 
benefit. The welfare funds mentioned 
above sometimes make payments to 
widows. 

Disability —Some noninsured plans 
provide permanent disability pay- 
ments, usually equal to the prospective 
retirement benefit. A number of em- 
ployers provide disability benefits as 
a supplement to the insured endow- 
ment plan. 

Taz provisions.—In both countries, 
employer and employee contributions 
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taxable income, but if the pension is 
purchased for a specified number of 
years (not for life), the employee gets 
his capital back tax free. The em- 
ployee must, however, pay the social 
security tax (7.5 percent) on his pen- 
sion, even if his exemptions cause little 


are deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses, up to specified limits. 

Australia considers tax-free the 
portion of a regular pension benefit 
that represents capital but treats the 
interest as taxable income. In New 
zealand, a regular pension for life is 


or no income tax to be payable on the 
pension. 

In both Australia and New Zealand, 
if the benefit is paid as a capital sum, 
only 5 percent of the capital sum re- 
ceived in the year is considered tax- 
able income. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


stantial impact of registrations result- 
ing from the 1950 amendments, it ex- 
ceeded the average number in the 
years 1945-50 by more than 1.5 mil- 
lion (table 2). 

In 1952 the volume of account num- 
bers issued was maintained at a rela- 
tively high level chiefly because of the 
large registration of the nonfarm self- 
employed covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments. It is estimated that approxi- 


Applicants for 
Account Numbers, 1952 


The issuance of 4.4 million new em- 
ployee account numbers in 1952 
prought to 106.8 million the total 
number of accounts established since 
the beginning of the program (table 
1). While the 1952 total was 564,000 
fewer than the number established in 
1951, the first year to show the sub- 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number as of the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-52 


{In thousands] 





Female 

















Total 
Period Total | Cumulative | Total | Cumulative | Total | Cumulative 

during total as of during total as of during total as of 

period j|end of period| period (end of period; period (end of period 
1940... 5, 227 54,225 | 3, 080 | 37, 342 2, 147 16, 883 
1941. . 6, 678 60, 903 3,702 | 41, 044 2, 976 19, 859 
1942. . 7, 638 68, 541 | 3, 548 | 44, 592 4, 090 23, 949 
= 7,426 75, 967 | 2, 004 47, 496 4, 522 28, 471 
a 4, 537 80, 504 | 1,828 | 49, 324 2, 709 31, 180 
1945. . : 3, 321 83, 825 | 1, 504 | 50, 828 1,817 | 32, 997 
1946 _ 3, 022 86, 847 1, 432 | 52, 260 1, 590 | 34, 587 
1947_. 2, 728 89, 575 | 1, 200 53, 559 1, 429 | 36, 016 
1948 _ 2, 720 92, 205 1, 305 54, 864 1, 415 | 37, 431 
1949. 2, 340 94, 635 | 1,113 55,977 | 1, 226 38, 657 
1950. . 2, 891 97, 526 | 1, 405 | 57, 382 | 1, 485 | 40, 142 
1951. . 4,927 102,453 | 2,420 | 59,802 | 2,507 | 42, 649 
1952 4, 363 106, 816 2, 292 | 2, 071 44, 720 


mately 1 million account numbers 
were issued in 1952 to this group. 
Although the provisions for their cov- 
erage became effective on January 1, 
1951, most self-employed persons 
needing account numbers did not ap- 
ply until shortly before they paid their 
first social security contributions 
when filing their income-tax returns 
for 1951, which were due March 1952. 
Many account numbers also were 
issued to the self-employed during the 
latter half of 1952; during this period 
a number of persons who had failed to 
report a social security account num- 
ber on their income-tax returns were 
requested by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to obtain 
their number and forward this infor- 
maticn. 

Two other factors affected the vol- 
ume of account numbers issued in 
1952—the expansion of employment 
opportunities in consumer and defense 
industries, and the receipt of applica- 
tions from persons employed either by 
State and local governments or by 
nonprofit organizations who were 
brought into coverage in 1952 under 
the voluntary coverage provisions of 
the 1959 zmendments. 

Fewer accounts were established in 














Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by race, age group, and sex, and by year, 1940-52 




















Total Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over ! 
Year j | | | 
Total Male Female Total | Male | Female | Total | Male Female | Total | Male Female 
| 
=e 5, 226,688 | 3,080,032 2, 146, 656 630, 337 413,984 | 216,353 | 2,137,542 | 1, 264, 290 | 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815, 73% 1, 273, 413 
6, 677, 584 | 3,701,467 | 2,976,117 786, 668 508, 979 | 277, 689 3, 174, 241 | 1,885,858 | 1, 288,383 | 3, 503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1,687, 734 
aan 7, 637,416 | 3,547,376 | 4,090, 040 905, 238 457,145 | 448,093 | 3,720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1, 707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382,702 
1943 _ ae 7,415, 204 | 2,901,273 | 4,514,021 | 1,058,178 355,341 | 702,837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3,766,122 | 1, 065,334 2, 700, 788 
ee ; 4,528,578 1,826,179 | 2, 702,390 738, 739 253, 197 485,542 | 2,444,995 1, 213, 002 | 1,231,993 | 2, 083, 583 613,177 | 1,470,406 
Sa pam 3, 321,384 | 1,505,839 | 1,815, 545 504, 321 195, 313 309,008 | 1,851,854 | 922,562 | 929,292 | 1, 469, 530 583, 277 | 886, 253 
ta edad 3, 022,057 | 1,431,760 | 1, 590, 207 38S, 489 185, 709 202,780 | 1,600,260 | 746,796 | 853,464 | 1,421,797 684, 064 | 736, 833 
, aes “ 2, 727,810 | 1,209,002 | 1, 428, 718 314,788 | 154,975 159,813 | 1,620,237 | 801,092 | 819,145 | 1,107,573 498, 000 | 609, 573 
ae ‘ _.| 2,719,642 | 1,304,625 | 1, 415,017 309, 790 150, 628 159, 182 | 1, 770,613 912, 189 858,424 | 949,029 392, 436 | 556, 503 
i - 2, 339, 502 | 1,113,006 | 1, 226, 496 259, 620 125,342 | 134,278 | 1,518, 152 773,289 | 744,863 821, 350 339, 717 | 481, 633 
Saree _...| 2,800,570 | 1, 405,349 | 1, 485, 221 319, 272 | 157, 739 | 161, 533 | 1, 885, 658 1,001,757 | 883,901 | 1,004,912 403, 592 | 601, 320 
1951 _ . , 4,927,120 | 2,420,488 | 2, 506, 632 708, 533 282,037 | 426,496 | 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1,163,193 | 2,390,006 | 1, 046, 567 1, 343, 439 
1952 4, 363,351 | 2,202,309 | 2,071,042 428, 887 199,114 229,773 | 2,297,742 | 1,208,883 | 1,088,859 | 2,065,609 | 1, 083, 426 | 982, 183 
! Includes a small number of applicants whose ages were not reported. 
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1952 than in 1951 for both men and 1951 figure (table 3). Applicants in Table 5.—Percentage distribution of 
women, but the decrease was much these ages in 1952 were by and large applicants for account numbers, by 
more moderate for men. The 2.3 mil- new entrants into the labor market, 28° 1952 and 1951 r 

lion account numbers issued to men’ while in 1951 they included many per- | Total | acite | | Pemsilt 
represented a decrease of 5.2 percent, sons already working in employments Ag group nl 
compared with a corresponding de- newly covered by the amendments. |1952 | 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 | 195 
cline of 17 percent for women. While Although there was a decrease in the nl 
in every quarter of 1952 the number absolute number of accounts estab- DA ics cone 100. 0,100. 0 100. 0,100. 0 100. 0)100,9 
of applications received from women lished for persons in this age group, wUnder2._...._.. \ 52. 7| 51.5] 52.8) 56.8 52.6) 464 
was smaller than in the corresponding the proportion they formed of all ap- °,),5-----------| 37-1, 40.6, 34.0, 35.0 “as “1 
quarter of 1951, this was not the situ- plicants increased to 53 percent in 20-39 paceenennen 7.0 22 6.1) 7.5 20 10.9 
ation for men. The 800,000 accounts 1952, as against 51 percent in the pre- 60-80-20 o-oo) 10.1; 86114) 7.5! 8&6 a 
established for men in January- ceding year (table 5). hehe | a +a — id cla 
March 1952—the first quarter refiect- The number of applicants in all the oe aa ‘ 4 2.6 &§ 3.5 3.2 3.6 
ing the heavy registration of the self- age groups between 20 and 49 was  jjandovers7) 28 is 39 2) Te ee 


employed—was one-third larger than 
in the same quarter a year earlier. In 
1952, for the first time since 1941, men 
formed a majority of all applicants. 
The 2.3 million account numbers 
issued to persons under age 20 repre- 
sented a drop of 9.4 percent from the 


smaller in 1952 than in 1951, but it was 
larger by 9.1 percent for those aged 50 
and over. The increase in the older 
age group was entirely attributable to 
the substantial gain registered by men 
—49 percent; applications filed by 
women dropped 26 percent. Most 


Table 3.—Distribution of ey ea numbers, by sex and age, 1952 




















middle-aged and older applicants no 
doubt had been regularly self-em- 
ployed and therefore had not needed 
an account number until the 1959 
amendments brought them into cover- 
age. 

This same reason apparently ex- 
plains also the comparatively large 
volume of accounts established for 














| | 
| Female 
Toe a - persons aged 60 and over. The 446,000 
Age group | | oo Per- Per- applications received from persons in 
| 1952 | 1951 centage 1952 | 1951 yo mee 1952 | «(1951 | —- this age group represented a 16-per- 
| ene — | | change cent increase from the number in 
| ; 
Total '..|4,362, 055 {4,923,420 | —11.4 [2,201,408 2,418,082 | —5.2 |2,070,652 |2,505,377| 17.4 1951; they formed 10 percent of all 
a6 fa.senaes hovaen | a ta aon oem fa O08 Oo nye applications, the highest proportion 
ae 742 |2, 537,114 | —9.4 |, 373, —12.0 |1, 088, 859 |1, 163, -6. 
Under 20-2 300 20 |? S01 662 | —21.8| 141,413 | 181,404/ -—22.0| 164,919 | 210,158 -—21.5 omrecord. As might be expected, this 
ieinasias 146,560 | 225,588; 35.0} 70,147| 113,918; -—384| 76,422/ 111,670; —31.6 ; 
oe | igsao2 | gor'omo| —334{| 57470] go.0z| —302| siloz2| 1i7os| —31.3  §erease was entirely due to the elderly 
35-39... .... | 164,900 | 246, 569 = an os, aos 7 $06, 067 164, os "3 men, who accounted for 68 percent of 
40-44 520 | 905} —21. 2,0 : 13.5; 120,509 | 164,083; —26. 
45-49. --..| 221 179 | dae sat —9.7| 106,863} 94204) +4133| 114,311| 150,527| 241 all applicants in this age group in 1952 
50-54. 221,222 | 220,919; +01 | 123,876; 90,080; +37.5| 97,346 | 130,839)  —25.6 ; 6 
} ea | ee mees| tei| ise | 90,241 | +51.0| 80,954| 114,607; 2.4 8 a8ainst 51 percent in 1951. 
- | | o ete | 4083) wail mal —a0 Both the absolute and relative num- 
a i | 7 tes 126. 018 84, 239 +405 06, 835 20.950 #5 bers of accounts established for Ne- 
65-60__- -- 131,242 | 121,180) +83) 89,900 | 62,366) +44 4l, 814) 20.8 . 
Yoandover’ 121,752| 88,705| +37.3| 8&507| 51,014| +727| 33,155| 37,601| 129 Toes dropped sharply from the un 
i usually large number in 1951, when 














many Negroes engaged in newly cov- 
ered domestic employment applied for 
account numbers. The 429,000 appli- 
cations received from Negroes (table 
4) represented a drop of 39 percent 
from the 1951 total. Negroes formed 
only 9.8 percent of all applicants, the 
smallest proportion on record. 


1 Excludes 1,296 applicants in 1952 (906 men and 390 women) and 3,691 applicants in 1951 (2,436 men and 
1,255 women) whose ages were not reported, 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and 
age group, 1952 





Total Male Female 
Age group | 


Total | White # | 





Negro | Total | white | Negro | ‘Total | White! | Negro 
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428, 887 |2, 292, 309 le, 008, 195 | 199, 114 le ors,0e2 1,841,269 | 229,773 





Total. _.!4, 363, 351 |3, 934, 464 | 

















per gem | Beil A aeae| ie] Reels) aie) fm Social Security 

20-39... .--- 637,083 | 119, 83 | 293, 221 |” 427, 4: 3, OR ' 

ee) Ges) ees! ren! ees! eee] eee] eel ae) ee ee ae 

65-€0.......| 131,242 126,952) 4,200| 89,900 | 87,581| 2388 / 41,273| 30.371| 1,902 «Statistics on taxes under the Fed- 

eee.) ea | Pan 3, 081 | ae Sel el te) eee | “4 eral Insurance Contributions Act, 
‘ | showing the internal revenue districts 

















1 Represents all races other than Negro. in which the contributions were col- 
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lected, were formerly compiled by the 
Treasury Department and were car- 
ried quarterly in the Butietin. After 
1950, however, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue discontinued its procedure of 
accounting separately for social se- 
curity and income taxes withheld. 
Since the amounts for the two taxes 
are now combined in one total, statis- 
tics on the social security taxes are no 
longer available from this source. 

Because of the continuing interest 
in information on the amount of social 
security taxes paid in each internal 
revenue district, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance made 
plans to continue the series on social 
security tax collections as a byproduct 
of its regular wage and income record- 
keeping operations. The table shows 
for the first time data derived on this 
basis, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952; similar data will be published 
semiannually in the future. 

From the record of employees’ earn- 
ings and self-employment income that 
the Bureau maintains, it can deter- 
mine the amount of social security 
taxes collected by applying the pre- 
vailing tax rate to total taxable earn- 
ings reported, after such earnings are 
tabulated according to internal rev- 
enue district. 

Tabulations of taxable wages and 
self-employment income were pre- 
pared for periods most nearly compa- 
rable to the accounting cut-off periods 
in the Treasury Department series. 
Because of the differences in sources 
and in methods of deriving the data, 
the Bureau tabulations do not always 
include wage reports in the period in 
which they would have appeared in 
the former Treasury Department 
series. In general, however, the differ- 
ences between the series are not be- 
lieved to be significant, especially for 
periods of a year or longer. 

As in the Treasury Department se- 
ries, the amounts shown in the table 
represent taxes paid during the speci- 
fied period in the various internal rev- 
enue districts, rather than taxes due 
on earnings during the period. In 
addition, some of the amounts in- 
volved may have been earned in one 
State and the taxes reported to a col- 
lector in a different State. 

The estimates shown for the fiscal 
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Social security employment taxes by 
internal revenue collection district, 
fiscal year 1951-52 * 


[In millions] 





| 
Contributions| Tax on self- 








during fiscal | employment 
Sa ear 1961-52 income on 
‘or wage an forms proc 
district in— essed through 
| employment ? | June 30, 1952 4 
| aE | $3, 441.4 | $148. 6 
Alabama 30.1 | 1.7 
eee ae 9.3 7 
CO es 12.4 1.2 
California... .- 2 275.6 9.3 
oS eee 25.5 1.7 
Connecticut... ....- 68. 0 2.5 
OS ee 23.4 4 
District of Columbia _| 25. 5 | .4 
BPs c<Ghaddicen« 39.1 | 2.5 
Georgia............- | 45.0 2.0 
| 
i caiossuncaiie 7.9 mi 
a al | 290.7 | 10.9 
ae 67.3 4.0 
I pcicecaSianake 32.0 | 3.7 
Kansas. ...........- 21.5 | 1.9 
Kentucky... -......-. 27.6 | 2.0 
Louisiana ..........- | 29.8 | 1.7 
Pa chdndeccedasa 12.7 | 9 
Maryland | 44.3 | 19 
Massachusetts si 123. 2 3.9 
i 219.8 | 7.1 
Minnesota. -......... 53.4 3.4 
Mississippi--- .....- 11.7 9 
a 89. 2 4.4 
6.6 A 
Nebraska. -.........| 20.1 1.7 
ew ee 3.6 .2 
New Hampshire. - -- 9.9 .6 
New Jersey. .....-..- 113.3 6.5 
New Mexico. ....... 7.1 5 
ea 632.0 | 15.7 
North Carolina. .... 49.9 | 2.4 
North Dakota - 3.9 | 5 
Sen 228.1 | 9.5 
Oklahoma... ........ 32.0 | 2.0 
Si, bbadadccas 29.0 | 2.6 
Pennsylvania. ...-.-. 297.1 | 11.2 
Rhode Island. .....-| 19.9 | .9 
South Carolina... -. 21.1 | 1.0 
South Dakota... --.. 4.5 .7 
Tennessee... -.....- 35.8 2.0 
ileasibieaianiees 115.5 7.3 
Utah _- mere = 10. 2 6 
| ees 5.2 | Ps 
. es 42.6 2.2 
Washington - - ~ 49.6 | 2.9 
West Virginia... --- 27.0 1.3 
Wisconsin... ....... 71.8 4.2 
Wyoming. .-. 3.4 3 
Alaska ...... eS 2.7 | 1 
RS Re 9.2 | 5 
Puerto Rico... ....- 5.5 .2 
Virgin Islands -.....! “f (‘) 














! Amounts shown are not equal to deposits into the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during the 
specified period but are estimates based on earnings 
reports processed in the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance during s fied accounting periods. 
State totals represent collections made in internal 
revenue districts in the respective States and do not 
necessarily comprise contributions with respect to 
employment within the State in which the internal 
revenue districts are located; amounts shown may 
not add to totals due to independent rounding of 
components and totals. 

? Excludes contributions based on employment in 
State and local governments since these payments 
are not considered to be taxes. Amounts are based 
on the contribution rate of 144 percent each for the 
employee and employer. 

3 Represent taxes paid on self-employment annual 
income up to $3,600, at the rate of 244 percent. 

« Less than $50,000. 


year 1951-52 are based on employer 
reports and self-employment income 
schedules processed in the Bureau’s 
Division of Accounting Operations. 
In order to obtain the estimated 
amount of taxes from these wage and 
income reports, the reports are sepa- 
rated into the different tax-rate 
periods and the appropriate rates ap- 
plied to yield the combined employee- 
employer or self-employment tax 
amount for each district. Contribu- 
tions for covered employment in State 
and local governments are excluded 
from the table, although they may be 
included in future reports. These con- 
tributions, which are based on volun- 
tary agreements entered into by the 
State and local governments with the 
Federal Government, are not consid- 
ered taxes under the law. 

The total tax amount for internal 
revenue districts in all States differs 
from the total Federal insurance con- 
tributions shown monthly in the But- 
LETIN tables (Current Operating Sta- 
tistics section) that present data on 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. The State table includes 
estimates of the amount of contribu- 
tions that, because of the time lag, 
may not yet have been deposited in 
the trust fund. An additional reason 
for the difference is that the trust 
fund data include deposits made by 
State and local governments. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, Third Quarter, 1952 


An estimated 46.5 million workers 
earned taxable wages in employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance in July-September 1952, and 
the total number of workers in cov- 
ered employment in the same 3 
months is estimated at 47.5 million. 
Both estimates exclude self-employed 
persons covered under the program. 
The number of workers with taxable 
wages was 2.2 percent higher than the 
number in the third quarter of 1951 
and 1.1 percent greater than that in 
April—June 1952; the total number in 
covered employment was 2.2 percent 
greater than the totals in both earlier 
periods. 
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Estimated number of em pee and workers and estimated amount of p bee sod 
in t covered under old-age and survivors insurance. for speci 
, 1940-52? 
{Corrected to May 20, 1953] 
Workers All Total 
3 payrolls in cov- 
= A. 2 Taxable wages —- ered employment ¢ 
Year and quarter wales . during 
bm period 3 Total Average period ‘ Total Average 
in per n per 
thousands) ) | worker | thousands) ions) | worker 
ON is ete eaten 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
A pre daaa aig 2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1, 110 
CE delidéied anacsinsics 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
ih ay tact 2, 304 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1) 462 
| CEE Seana 2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
a a 2,614 46, 392 62, 045 1, 367 46, 392 71, 560 1) 543 
itissecdtdncoaces- 3, 017 48, 845 69, 088 1, 414 48, 845 79, 260 1 
Aiki, cb sktaae eae! 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
nc AS 3, 208 49, 018 84, 122 1, 716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
 aebetre siete 3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 
ns sonnel at 3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1,819 48, 100 109, 804 2) 283 
SMG Reseed. tenons 4, 220 | 54, 500 110, 948 2, 036 54, 500 133, 800 2 455 
16 | 
J -March........ 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 307 483 
‘pel -f (As RAT 2,416 | 38,055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September - . -. ... 2,478 | 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
mber - - 2, 513 | 37, 045 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 | 
January-March........ 2, 509 | 38, 765 20, 805 537 | 38, 7 21, 497 555 
A PRR aN Re 2,587| 39,801 20, 655 519| 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September... 2.617 | 40, 255 19, 555 436 41, 155 23, 035 560 
ber-December - - 2,600) 37,448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 630 
1948 
Jan y-March rey ora 2.588 | 39, 560 23, 080 583 39,560 23,923 | 605 
DAES 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 S64 , 524 24, 668 609 
July-September ieee 2, 699 | 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
‘ 2,661 | 36, 790 17, 184 467 41, 540 27, 964 673 
1949 
Jan y-March Rie! 2, 639 | 38, 162 23, 376 613 38, 162 24, 254 636 
hen ithlninen 2,693 | 38, 591 22, 571 585 38, 864 24, 570 632 
July-Septenber arimoteas 2, 697 | 38, 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 | 24, 971 631 
x. en 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 | 664 
1950 
January-March *._.... 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37,400, 24, 316 650 
I ee aii 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 39, 500 26, 210 
July-September *_ __- 2, 768 | 40, 400 22, 382 554 41, 800 28, 165 674 
mber *___ 2, 741 | 36, 200 17, 574 485 | 41, 700 | 31,113 | 746 
1951 
J -March #_____- 3, 552 | 43, 600 30, 175 692 43, 600 | 30, 900 709 
une ®_.........- 3, 630 45, 200 30, 515 675 45,500 | 32, 900 | 723 
Tuly-September °. 3, 609 45, 500 27, 658 608 46, 500 | 34,000 | 731 
October-December *._- 3, 620 41, 800 22, 600 541 46, 500 36, 000 | 774 
1952 | 
January-March *_- | 3,580; 45,000 33, 200 738 45, 000 34, 000 756 
pril-tane |S peda te somes 3,650; 46,000 32, 500 707 46, 500 35, 000 753 
July-September ___.__ 3, 630 46, 500 29, 000 624 47,500 | 36, 000 758 























exclude coverage 
retirement and leew and survivors insurance 
For eye, warterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 


pny A 1947, p. 31. Quarterly a for 
a years were in he August 194 047, February 1948, 
and January 1953 


The estimates of total and average 
taxable wages reflect the usual sea- 
sonal decline. Total taxable wages 
amounted to $29.0 billion—10.8 per- 
cent less than the total in the preced- 


a description of the ame and quarterly data 
a Ane ee 30. Quar- 
ebruary 1948 


includes data for new coverage 


under the rise amendments, % enna for newly — 


ir earnings. 
persons, includin, the 
sy por had taxable po a of $120.1 billion, 
$2,071 per person with taxable earnings. 


ing quarter and 4.9 percent higher 
than that in July-September 1951. 
The average amount earned per 
worker was $624. This amount rep- 
resented a drop of 11.7 percent from 


the average in April-June 1952 and an 
increase of 2.6 percent from that in 
the third quarter of 1951. 

The seasonal decline in average tax. 
able wages was sharper than that in 
1951, because the steel strike reduced 
the level of average hourly earnings, 
average weekly hours, and average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in. 
dustries in July 1952. This factor also 
held to only 0.7 percent the increase in 
the average wage (estimated at $758) 
per worker in covered employment 
from the April-June 1952 average, in 
contrast to the 1.1 percent increase 
from the second to the third quarter of 
1951. 

An estimated 3.6 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages in 
the third quarter of 1952. This num- 
ber represented an increase of 0.6 per- 
cent from the total in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1951, but it was 05 
percent less than that in April—June 
1952. 
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of study. Limited free distribution; 
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curity Administration, Washington 25, 
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OASI Benefits in Current Payment 
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A study of basic political and eco- 
nomic theory in which the two are 
closely integrated. Includes an analy- 
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types of economic systems. 
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Washington: The Chamber, 1953. 
35 pp. Processed. 

Includes Guideposts to Corrective 
Action, by A. D. Marshall; Why Uni- 
versal Coverage? by Frank B. Cliffe; 
The Proper Federal Function in Se- 
curity for the Aged, by Henry D. Allen; 
and Why Pay-As-You-Go? by Charles 
A. Siegfried. 

Criteria for Retirement: A Report of 
a National Conference on Retire- 
ment of Older Workers. Geneva 
Mathiasen, editor. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 233 pp. 
$3.50. 

Considers the social, employment, 
and income needs of older persons as 
well as the pros and cons of compul- 
sory retirement. 

DONAHUE, WitMA. “Trend in Geron- 
tology.” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, Washington, Vol. 31, May 
1953, pp. 505-508. 175 cents. 
Discusses older persons’ need for 

continuing employment, good family 

relationships, physical and mental 
health, and preretirement counseling. 

Fox, HARLAND. “The Aging and Their 
Employment.” State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 26, June 1953, pp. 154—- 
156 ff. 50 cents. 

Suggests State and local community 
cooperation to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunities for older men 
and women. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOR 
AND NAaTIonat Service. Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women: 


The Economic and Social Effects of 

the Increasing Proportion of Older 

People in the Population. London: 

The Ministry, 1952. 10 pp. 
PRESTON, GEoRGEH. Should I Retire? 

New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 

1952. 181 pp. $2.50. 

A psychiatrist considers the ps7cho- 
logical and financial aspects of retire- 
ment. 

Rowe, Evan K., and Pang, Tuomas H. 
“Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining Agreements: Part IIl— 
Compulsory Retirement.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 76, 
May 1953, pp. 484-489. 55 cents. 


“Uniform Supplementary Pension 
Scheme in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, May 15, 1953, pp. 
328-331. 25 cents. 

U. S. Boarp or TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST Fund. Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund. Thirteenth Annual Report. 
(S. Doc. 48, 83d Cong., lst sess.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 38 pp. 

Describes the operations of the trust 
fund during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952; gives estimates of income 
and expenditures for the next 5 years, 
as well as a report on the long-range 
actuarial status of the fund; and dis- 
cusses the effect of the 1950 and 1952 
amendments on the operations of the 
trust fund. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


HANFORD, JEANETTE. “The Place of 
the Family Agency in Marital Coun- 
seling.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 34, June 1953, pp. 247- 
253. 50 cents. 

Kocan, LEonarp 8.; Hunt, J. Mc- 
ViIcKER; and BARTELME, Puy.uis F. 
A Follow-up Study of Social Case- 
work, New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1953. 115 
Pp. $2.50. 

Reports follow-up interviews with 
families who had received casework 
service from the Community Service 
Society 5 years earlier. 

NAGEL, WILLIAMG. “Some New Areas 
for Casework Activity in a Correc- 
tional Institution for Young Men.” 
Journal of Social Work Process, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 4, May 1953, pp. 
29-45. $1. 

Describes the casework service de- 
veloped over the past 3 years in a New 
Jersey reformatory. 
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Posner, WiLit1aM. “Case Work Proc- 
ess in a Private Residence Program 
for Older Persons.” Journal of So- 
cial Work Process, Philadelphia, Vol. 
4, May 1953, pp. 9-28. $1. 

Price, Morris H. “Overlapping Areas 
in Family and Child—Placement 
Services.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 34, June 1953, pp. 258- 
264. 50 cents. 

Techniques of Student and Staff 
Supervision. (Reprinted from So- 
cial Casework.) NewYork: Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
1953. 80 pp. $1. 

Includes Basic Principles of Super- 
vision, by Lucille N. Austin; The 
Administrative Process in Casework 
Supervision, by Sidney J. Berkowitz; 
One Aspect of Casework Training 
through Supervision, by Yonata Feld- 
man, Hyman Spotnitz, and Leo Nagel- 
berg; Educational Components of 
Supervision in a Family Agency, by 
Norma D. Levine; and The Family 
Consultant in Relation to the Social 
Work Student, by Lydia Glover Nolan. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BENDER, Lauretta. Child Psychiatric 
Techniques: Diagnostic and Thera- 
peutic Approach to Normal and Ab- 
normal Development Through Pat- 
terned, Expressive and Group Be- 
havior. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, publisher, 1952. 360 pp. 
$8.50. 

Papers dealing with the care, treat- 
ment, and observation of children 
with problems in the children’s ward 
of the psychiatric division of Bellevue 
Hospital. Includes a bibliography. 
BRENNAN, JAMES J. The Prevention 

and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 

by Police Departments; A Critical 

Survey of Programs in Urban Police 

Departments. New York: New 

York City Police Department, Ju- 

venile Aid Bureau, Aug. 1952. 43 

pp. Processed. 

ELIOT, MARTHA M. “A New Start on 
an Old Problem.” Federal Proba- 
tion, Washington, Vol. 17, Mar. 1953, 
pp. 20-22. 

The chief of the Children’s Bureau 
discusses the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Gavu.t, Rospert H. “Highlights of 40 
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Years in the Correctional Field— 
and Looking Ahead.” Federal Pro- 
bation, Washington, Vol. 17, Mar. 
1953, pp. 3-8. 

GREEN, SIDNEY L., and ROTHENBERG, 
Atan B. A Manual of First Aid for 
Mental Health in Childhood and 


Adolescence. New York: The 
Julian Press, Inc., 1963. 278 pp. 
$4. 


Designed as a guide in helping chil- 
dren and adolescents who need imme- 
diate help for emotional and mental 
disturbances. 

KerrH-Lucas, ALAN. “Status of Par- 
ents of Children in Foster Care.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 32, 
June 1953, pp. 3-5. 35 cents. 
Discusses the parent’s status during 

the court-enforced placement of his 

child. 

MARTIN, WILLIAM E., and STENDLER, 
CeLt1a Borns. Child Development: 
The Process of Growing Up in So- 
ciety. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1953. 519pp. $6.50. 
Considers the child’s social, physi- 

cal, emotional, intellectual, and moral 

growth and the factors outside the 
home that influence his development. 

Pearce, J. D. W. Juvenile Delin- 
quency: A Short Text-book on the 
Medical Aspects of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. London: Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., 1952. 396 pp. $3.50. 

VIRTUE, MAXINE Boorp. Public Serv- 
ices to Children in Michigan: A 
Study of Basic Structure. (Mich- 
igan Pamphlets, No. 24.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1952. 64pp. 55 cents. 

WHITING, JOHN W. M., and CHILD, 
Irvin L. Child Training and Per- 
sonality: A Cross-Cultural Study. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953. $65. 

A study of personality development 
and culture integration. 


Health and Medical Care 


BaILtey, WitsurR. “Health Insurance 
—A Physician’s Point of View.” 
American Economic Security, 
Washington, Vol. 10, Mar.—Apr. 
1953, pp. 23-28. 25 cents. 

Excerpt from a report of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association Committee. 


BaksT, Henry J. “Domiciliary Med. 
ical Care and the Voluntary Teach. 
ing Hospital.” American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 589-595. $1. 

Outlines six essentials for a produc. 
tive home care program. 

HOLMES, EDWARD M., JR.; NELSON, Kin- 
LOCH; and HARPER, CHARLES L., Jr, 
“The Richmond Home Medical Care 
Program.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’; 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 596-602. $1. 

Describes the Department of Public 

Health’s integrated plan of hospital. 

and-home care for the indigent sick, 


KoGEL, Marcus D. “Some Aspects of 
the Home Care Program Conducted 
by the New York City Department 
of Hospitals.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’; 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 584-588. $1. 

Research in Public Health. Papers 
Presented at the 1951 Annual Con- 
ferences of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. New York: Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 1952. 279 pp. $1. 
Includes Role of Basic Research in 

Elucidating Etiology and Prevention 

of Major Causes of Disability and 

Death, by Leonard A. Scheele; A 

Frame of Reference for Family Re- 

search in Problems of Medical Care, 

by Leo W. Simmons; Longitudinal 

Study of the Health Insurance Plan 

of Greater New York, by Neva R. 

Deardorff; and Long-Term Study at 

Hagerstown, Maryland, by P. S. Law- 

rence. 

SHINDELL, SIDNEY. “Preliminary Re- 
port on Gallinger Home Care 
Study.” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health and the Nation’s Health, 
New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, pp. 
577-583. $1. 

A report of a study carried on by the 
Public Health Service to determine the 
extent to which a municipal general 
hospital, caring for indigent patients, 
would be affected by a home care pro- 
gram. 

SMILEY, DEAN FRANKLIN, and GOULD, 
AprIAN GorRDON. Your Communi- 
ty’s Health. NewYork: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 454pp. $5.50. 
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Med. - . 7 
— Current Operating Statist 
=a ating Statistics 
tion’s Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
1953, {In thousands; data corrected to July 7, 1953] 
_— wa 
oduc- Retirement, disability, and survivor programs es insurance 
Kin. " Tem 
Monthly retirement and iy 
, OR. disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability 
benefits * Rail- 
Care Yearand =| otal — ; l road 
ul of month Monthly | Lump-sum? Rail- | state | Veterans’ Unem- 
‘ion’s | Rail. | Civil road | swe | legis | moze 
19 Social | road Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem- lation 12 ineur 
53, Secu- | Retin ice ans Ad- | gooigi | Rall- | core. | Vete | Social | State | ploy- ‘4 
rity ® | Com- | minis- me | peed, bo ee “ laws | ment ance 
| ment | Secu- ice | ans Ad- | Secu- Act 
Act | mis- | tration * Retire- ~ | Other * Insur- 
ublic Act | aan: rity Com-} minis- | rity 
| — Act —_ mis- |tration®; Act | hot! 
ital- | sion ? | | 
Sick. —— 
Number of beneficiaries 
ts of 1952 l ] | | 
icted ae ay oe 3, 104.8 343.2) 174.8) 2,412.2) 1,469.8 149.6, 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7 12.2; 30.2 23. 8) 918.4 0.3) 25.6 
SS Seer ses 3, 109. 5 348.9) 175.6 2, 418. 0 1, 484. 3) 150.6, 39.8 1,042.0 35.9 11.6; 32.4 24.7) 918.1 .8) 31.6 
nent July....-- 3,120.3, 352.7) 176.5) 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 150.9] 40.6, 1,044.2) 28.4) 121) 326) 269 870.9 -3] 68.6 
al of SSS 33, 184.5 354. 7 178.3 2, 429.3/'9 1,495.4) 161.1) 41.3) 1, 047. 2) 31.9 11.2; 30.7 33.1 979.9 .2) 72.8 
, September. - . 3, 275.4 353.1) 179.3 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 150.5) 42.3) 1,050.4) 32.7 10.9, 30.4 36.9 630. 8 ok 37.9 
ion's October........|-- 3,345.9 354.5) 179.6, 2,446.8) 1,534.4) 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0) 39.7, 11.7/ 30.4) 36.9) 530.0) 1] 20.5 
953 November. . .-. 3,303.2, 357.3) 1828) 2,453.2) 1,540.2, 151.8 428) 1,060.1} 324) 103) 20.7) 33.9) 535.9, 10.2} 30.6 
. December . . 3, 455. 8 358 0 181.9 2,460.5, 1,569.8, 152.9 43. 6) 1, 063. 4 40.9 10.1 31.7) 39. 7) 672.5 19.0; 41.9 
| | 
1953 | | | | | 
pers January... 3,518.1) 359.7) 183.7) 2,466.2) 1,500.3) 153.0, 45.7) 1,071.4) 41.4) 11.6) 31.4) 40.2) 9525 31.0) 59.7 
‘on- February... ...|.--- 3,597.8 361.3) 184.6) 2,470.2) 1,606.4, 153.8 46.6) 1,074.7) 37.0 11.1) 320, 34.3) 956. 3 38.4/ 60.0 
. SE 3, 680. 7 362. 0) 185. 7) 2, 476. 1 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6) 44.3 13.5 36. 7) 33. 9) 929. 9 41.8) 657.4 
rial Es oF 3,754.0, 365.4) 186.5) 2,486.5) 1,647.1| 155.6) 48.4) 1,083.2) 47.7, 14.7) 934.4) 31.3) 840. 4 36.7) 45.3 
Me- -...... ch 3, 822.7 368.1) 187.5; 2,496.5) 1,664. 9 166. 3) a Lone 47.0 m9) 13 33. | 3.3) 772.1 31.3) 27.5 
| | | 
| oi 
2 in : r Amount of benefit : ) 
ion i EIA | $1,188,702 $21,074 $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448|...___- $105, 696} $11,736) $12, 267)......./.......- | $518, 700).......... $15, 961 
and See 1, 085, 488 55,141) 119,912) 64,933 320, 561 25,454) 1, 550)......- 111, 7! Bap Sa) A Ciblcenccashecedsocs 344, 321).......... 14, 537 
ER | 1,130,721 80,305 122,806, 68,115) 325, 265 41,702; 1,603)....... 111,193; 16,038; 14,342).......j}........ 344, 064).......... . 
A oat mnchinits 921, 465 97,257, 125,795, 72,961 331, 350 +. 2s. = 116,133; 17,830, 17,255) $2,857).......- Pe ibanesansn 917 
Re- SA | 1,118, 798 119,009 129,707, 77,193 456, 279 76,942; 1, 765)..... ai 144, 302; 22,146 19,238) 5,035)........ 62, 385, $4, 215) 582 
ae 2, 065, 566 157,391' 137,140, 83,874 7,830; 104,231) 1,772).....-.- | 254,238) 26,135 23,431) 4,669)....... 445,866; 126, 630) 2, 359 
ire, 1946 5, 149, 761 230,285 149,188 94,585 1,268,984) 130,139, 1,817)....... | 333,640 27,267 30,610 4, 761! ar | 1,004, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
nal EES 4, 700, 827 209,830 177,053, 106,876 1,676,029 153,109, 19, 283'....._. | 382,515, 29,517, 33,115 28, 024) $11, 368) 776, 165 970, 542} 39, 401 
a "| 4°510.041 366,887 208,642 132,852 1,711,182) 176,736 36,011; $018! 413,912) 32,315, 32,140 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167| 28, 599 
lan eS 5, 694, 080 $54,483 240,893 158,973 1,692,215 201,369 39,257, 4,317, 477,406) 33,158 31,771) 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279; 430, 194/103, 596 
R. 1060............| 5,357, 432 718,473 254,240 175,787) 1,732,208) 299,672) 43,884) 8,409, 491,579, 32,740 33,578, 70,880) 28, 099) 1, 373, ess, 34, 653, 59, 804 
7 aS 5 641.957 1,361,046 268,733 193,520, 1,647,938 523,485 49,527, 14,014) 519,398 57,337 33,356 81, 435) 26, 297) 840, 411 2, 234| 20, 217 
at ape 6,475,551 1,613,364 361,200 225,120 1,722,225 615,605, 74,085 19,986, 572,983 63,208 37, 251| 92,146, 34,689) 998, 267, 3, 539) 41, 793 
| | | | | | 
w- | 1952 | | | | | 
Se 500, 390 115, 582 28,102, 17,662 138, 250 45,647| 5,669, 1,525 45, 708 5, 122 3,118, 3,182) 2,204 86, 958) 33, 1,628 
June 197,420 115,666 28,478) 17,723| 136,055) 46,073; 5,727) 1,550, 46,985, 4,898 3.048) 3,291) 2,218 83, 511) 29) 2,168 
a= July ”), 521 116, 124 28,698 17,922 147, 536 46,173) 5,747; 1,591) 48, 267 3, 893 3,606 3, 531 2, 667 88, 612) 26) 6, 128 
re August 6,935 119,613 28,807, 18,215 148,319 346,401) 5,765) 1,627 49, 929 4, 703 2,814) 3,160) 4,316 95, 389| 14| 7,863 
September. ___. 531, 725 141, 202 28,600 20,859 149, 479 52,522, 5,765) 1,928 49, 106 4,915) 3,441) 3, 311| 4, 746 62, 094! 9, 3,748 
b- October........ 535,078 144,904. 28,684, 21,084 151,778) 53,391) 5,837) 1,971) 52,262) 6,185) 3,305) 3,461) 4,938 54, 227) 6} 3,045 
th November 524.610 147.316 28,954 21,068 149,984) 53,918 6,217) 1,988 47,924 5,219 3,023) 2,962) 4, 429) 47, 730) 985) 2, 893 
° December 560, 995 150, 481 28,961 21, 264 151, 156 54,698 6,277, 2,048 52, 163 6, 737 2, 806 3, 662 5, <) 69, 061 2,107; 4,171 
. 1953 | | 
January 590, 537 153, 791 29,058 21,350 150, 657 55,502, 6,284) 2,081 49, 738 6, 876 3,173, 3,477 5, 044 94, 360 3,274; 5,872 
he February 590, 13 158,240 29,176 21,525, 150,457, 56,196) 6,332) 2,113 53,600 6,250, 2,901! 3,217; 4,012 86, 827| 3,671) 5,523 
h I 604, 859 162, 638 29,271; 21,817 152, 449 56,948 6,389) 2,148 50, 841 7, 444 3,732, 4,079, 4,488 92, 308 | 4, 407) 5, 900 
e April ret: 600, 480 166, 406 29,551; 21,798 152, 864 57,868, 6,433) 2,210 51,719 7, 998 4, 484 13 3, 848 4, 057 82, 990) » | 4,365 
al May at 591,552 170,028 20,753 22,006, 153,248, 58,606 6,488! 2,229 51,867; 8,028) 4,004)%3, -_ 3, 689) aon 3,142) 2,750 
| | 
bs, ——_ —— 
0- 1! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and also exc luc les private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly year totals 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a l4-day registration period. 
D, 2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribn- 2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
{- tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. readjustment allowances to unemp‘oyed and self-employed veterans of World 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
‘- survivors under joint and survivor elections ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
1 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) ns estimated— 
undergoing training $76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
‘ Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
mated. which an average number of continued claims. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 3 Partly estimated. 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in bs nanny | ment status), 
* Payments to widows, pare nts, and children of deceased veterans. the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
veterans’ programs. and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
under the railroad program, July 1947. E xcludes hospital benefits in California; annual basis except for civil-service data, which are adjusted monthly. 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified 



































Period, 1 
[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Federal | —- oad 
, civil-service »| and their employment ' unemployment = oy ~ ar 
contributions ! | contributions employees contributions taxes ¢ le entetbations : 
Fiscal 4 

ES A LE $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577,500} $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 | $24, 681 

ln tno ts nenadnnchodocdonetsecanivnestbnannes 3, 504, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
11 months ended 

lan ried indadgmecessonapaipeubaes 2, 839, 409 660, 915 438, 331 1, 355, 266 230, 226 | 18, 645 

AR A AN a eh 3, 451, 559 686, 928 677, 017 1, 424, 914 257, 921 19, 845 

LIS. LT LS FE a 3, 675, 553 708, 349 572, 753 1, 361, 253 274, 646 19, 877 

1952 
EEE TER ee a ae ee 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
ce  anbenselicadoueuieennnesen 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
EAN TE a Lee 183, 710 6 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
EEE RE LS RE ANT a naa 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
EE TT RE SS « 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9,312 121 6, 057 
REL EN NES ST aS A 206, 991 33, 978 13, 808 113,675 3, 216 | 33 
GS ES 5 + ERS SS TT a aE 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 
tindinccadddbibindvadetbnsssstdepweaiavenvecceadeownnan 272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 | 6, 033 

| 

J 1953 aw 

Dl ditcnadheditonenbtehtrebsenedbantbudénesnccescsecenth 118, 136 ‘ 14, 173 77, 047 15, 680 | 70 
SS NERS ACCA s TIGRIS RENTS 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 926 181, 750 | 534 
ESSE A a ar Ee 428, 978 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 | 5, 837 
ay RE EE a Se a eee wi 233, 630 34, 782 , 599 150, 230 1,713 39 
ES EE SL ES Le eae, ae aaa, ae Ree 524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 | 813 

! 

1 Represents ee of employees and my med in p cuternents cov- + Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
ered by old-age and ber 1952, adjusted for § and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
employee-tax refunds); from 3 May 1951, includes deposits rs in the trust fund loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an unds. Data reported by State - come corrected to June 23, 1953. 

a. * Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 

2 pms and Government contributions to the civil-service Act. 

retirement ~~" disa y fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
for the entire fiscal 7 * Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 ' 


{In thousands] 






































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period - ; Net total of | Cash with Credit of 
Biot eontetbe |“ Stamens Benefit Adminis: | U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Total assets 
and transfers * received payments expenses ? ment securities officer at at end of period 
acquired ¢ end of period period 

Cumulative, January 1937- 
. a iitin diitiaacdiebune $25, 537, 445 $2, 353, 041 $9, 227, 869 $624, 755 $17, 461, 220 $288, 222 $288, 420 $18, 037, 861 

iscal year: 

ES me 3, 124, 008 | 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 

tn titiitetieneodsbane 3, 597, 982 | 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
11 months ended: 

ES 2, 843, 103 | 161, 446 1, 341, 044 63, 939 1, 410, 909 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 

EMSS : 3, 455, 293 187, 654 1, 811, 373 78, 135 1, 691, 185 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 

EET Die» 0+ datnacdiloss ‘ 3, 675, 553 | 214, 856 2, 371, 847 80, 737 1, 188, 168 | 288, 222 288, 18, 037, 861 

1952 | | 
Ee A ee 169, 355 | 6, 413 225, 000 215, 580 250, 441 16, 489, 005 
Dt peti btehutadsnaghamnenh’ 142, 689 | 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 514 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
SES SG CEE Ticcissccibokenet 169, 529 5 | ee ee 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
A Ruseone 5 | Sea 162, 849 6, 577 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
September._......._. re 238, 153 | 10, 871 | 200, 911 | 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
RS 206, 991 | 14, 818 | 213, 943 | 6, 915 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
November... ..... SS ree ee 213, 268 6, 638 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
eeeeDS?. ........-- eet § 272, 815 | 163, 479 | 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
| | | 
1953 | 

 _, ae eRe 223, 164 | 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
DOWNED 000s scccccce Ret RR a 229, 508 | 7, 024 31, 000 | 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
eR Sapiaed 428, 978 | 10, 871 240, 069 | 7, 186 141, 018 | 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 504 
(Saar ;: 233, 630 14, 818 | 248, 997 | 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
Ditthcenestsbiiiens GEE EE tacccodacusiiaaes | 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 





! Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
if railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has yet been made. 

?For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
t nternal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appropri- 


Table 4. 


ated to meet costs of benefits pogetts to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
—- reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 


[In thousands] 


State accounts 





Railroad unemployment insurance account 

















— Net total Unex- | 
ota of U. 8. | — 7 
Peri rd assets Govern- oe | | | Balan 
- at end of ment | r Balance | ce 
ated Rn atend of | — Interest With- | | cits | Interest Benefit 
— Seniea | period Deposits | credited | drawals 23 | ye Deposits | credited | payments | St end of 
Cumulative, January | 
- i May 1953 $9, 230, 141 | $9, 214, 061 $16, 081 |$17, 807,771 | $1,600,938 |$10, 867,458 | $8,541,251 | $928, 954 $162, 679 $587, 721 $688, 890 
iscal year: | i | 
1950-51 —r , 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 | 16, 465 | 52, 034 765, 640 
1951-52 shied 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 | 17, 054 | 48, 312 754, 195 
ll months ended 
May 1951_. 8, 052, 016 608, 953 28,799 | 1,344, 688 79, 386 780,890 | 7, 204, 755 11, 263 8, 961 49, 288 757, 261 
May 1952. . 8, 663, 502 581, 949 17,446 | 1,428, 541 90,390 | 915,366 7, 917, 157 11, 908 9, 243 44, 728 746, 435 
May 1953 9, 230, 141 566, 979 16,081 | 1,360, 456 | 100, 408 839, 354 8, 541, 251 | 11, 928 | 10, 130 92, 227 
1952 | 
tes 8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917, 157 | 211 4 3, 375 | 746, 435 
June 8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 | 754, 195 
July : 8, 637, 162 —35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 7, 234 | 751, 834 
August snd 8, 849, 304 214, 000 23, 313 328, 047 aA Se 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 fd SRE 12, 022 ; 
September... _. 8,796,972 —40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63, 485 | 8, 061, 340 3, 634 | 25 7, 969 . 
October mae 8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7,629 45,985 | 8,062,410 | 20 77 7, 505 728, 827 
November - 9, 004, 765 211, 000 15,656 | 262,765 |......... 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 > RR 6, 554 722, 418 
December 9, 039, 207 33, 980 16, 118 | 17, 587 82, 106 68,955 | 8, 313, 088 | 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
| | 
1953 | 
January : 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 | 29, 537 27, 981 67 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 | 42 7 10, 559 | 715, 610 
February 9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 SG hesccanercsed 85,640 | 8, 379, 306 | C—O 8, 797 | 707, 134 
__.. ae 8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 | 423 | 100, 540 8, 297, 042 | 3, 502 | 43 9, 697 700, 982 
aes 8, 973, 331 —13, 000 12, 271 | 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8, 279,193 23 956 7, 823 694, 138 
May 9, 230, 141 253, 000 | 16, 081 331, 591 359 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 | 488 36 5,772 | 688, 890 
' | 





' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
Tedeemed. 

? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000 
+ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
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4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 





Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current- 
by type of benefit and by month, May 1952-May 1953, and mont 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 23, 1953] 


panne status ' at the end of the month 
ly benefits awarded, May 1953 
















































































Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or ‘ 4 ; 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s | Mother’s Parent's 
Item 
| . oo 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount) Namber| Amount Number Amount| Number} Amount; Number| Amount 
| | | titercnaa 
Monthly benefits in | | | | | 
status at end of 
month: | 
1952 | 
ET ee 4, 574, 664] $161, 229.1) 2,367,710) $99, 502.9| 667,450 $15, 153.5) 890, 935 $23, 868.5) 415, 790 $14, 954. 3) 212, 379) $7, 003. 1 20,400} $746.8 
ea 4, 593,801) 161,739.4) 2,372, 308 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421, 15, 161.8} 214,030) 7,053.2) 20,616 754. 5 
eee RS 4, 608,494) 162, 296.8) 2,381,641! 100,002.1| 670,772) 15, 235.4) 895,775) 23,955.5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2) 214, 335 7, 063.6) 20,718) 757.9 
August ?__.......... 4, 679, 986} 166,015.0| 2,431,796) 103,000.3| 683, 705) 15, 698.9) 897,880) 23, 983.7) 430,105) 15, 452. 4 215, 650) 7,117.6} 20,850 762.1 
September _-......... 4, 787, 213} 193, 725.0] 2,503,816} 122, 167.7| 700,654] 18,024.0) 906,580) 26, 938.0) 436, 227) 17, 733.9 218, 945) 7, 995. 8| 20, 991 865. 5 
October... .........- 4, 880, 230} 198,295.1| 2,557,390) 125,343.9| 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920, 307) 27, 460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1) 222, 681 8,104.5) 21, 181 873.8 
November... ....... 4, 942, 409} 201,234. 4| 2,594,371) 127,438.9) 725,389] 18, 803.4) 927, 268) 27, 738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1) 226,042) 8,156.2) 21, 286 878.9 
December..........- 5, 025, 549} 205,179. 0; 2,643,932) 130,217.4| 737,859) 19,178.4/ 938,751) 28,141.3) 454, 563) 18,482.2) 228, 984 8,272.7) 21, 460) 887.0 
209, 293.8! 2,691,729} 133,086.5| 750,436) 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18,785.7) 232, 627 8, 382. 3) 21, 612 893. 7 
214, 435.9) 2,753,071; 136,928.1) 767,1 20, 147.2) 959, 552) 28,928.6| 468,130) 19,045.8) 234,506) 8, 487.1 21, 727 899. 1 
219, 585.5| 2,817,018 140,725.0| 784, 747| 20,712.3) 969,445) 29,300.1) 475, 504) 19, 349.6) 236,613) 8, 593. 5| 21, 832 904.9 
224, 274.0) 2,873,.082| 143,972.6) 800, 520) 21, 204.3) 982, 296) 29, 760.6) 483, 422) 19,679.8) 239, 717) 8,741.8) 22,044 914.9 
228, 634.4) 2,926,906) 147,138.7! 813, 278) 21,620. 5) 992,330) 30,134.0) 490, 149) 19, 963.0) 241,725) 8, 852. 3) 22, 255 925.9 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in May 
Tel eicbattancen 131, 578 6, 147.7 75, 288 4,264.7; 22,395 652. 3) 18, 485) 575.8 8, 974 370. 8) 6, 076 267.4 360 16.7 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 2 Partly estimated. 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, May 1953 


[Corrected to June 29, 1953] 




































































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment — 
8 | +. = — 
Region and State place- | | a. 
| ments . Average under 
| Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
| Total Women Total Women compen- : number of | compen- weekly 2 
id 3 ‘ograms 
sated am benefi- sated payment | P* 
| ciaries 
siesst = | 
SS eee Se | 576, 751 779, 689 | 332,304 | 3,768,444 | 1,716,738 | 3, 242,956 |$72, 143, 958 772,132 | 2,949, 100 $23. 16 4 889, 028 
Region I: | 
Connecticut..........- 9, 850 7, 753 | 4,752 | 30, 080 | 17, 289 25, 780 526, 297 6, 138 23, 503 21. 39 6, 847 
SS aaaeeeengl 3, 982 5, 823 | 3, 360 | 44, 149 25, 896 38, 723 587, 421 9, 220 33, 998 15. 74 9, 856 
Massachusotis aw 17, 792 34, 521 10, 288 | 162, 601 | os, 678 138, 308 3, ase O74 32, oes = 24.38 7,008 
New Hampshire... ...! 1, 716 5, 972 3, 932 31, 083 18, 4 , § 
Rhode Island_-....... 2, 058 9, 058 | 5, 460 47, 925 27, 109 43, 018 ost, ome 10, 242 87, 730 28 11, 170 
"Tey 1, 563 672 | 405 4, 935 2,614 4, 385 1 1, 044 3 : ‘ 
Region II: j 
New Jersey... ........ 13, 998 38, 672 | 18, 876 | 189,831 109, 438 189,217 | 5,091, 880 45, 052 175, 774 27. 64 45, 476 
| ae 70, 426 173, 967 | 86, 700 674,830 | 336, 100 593, 550 | 15, 087, 351 141, 321 538, 880 26. 65 
Puerto Rico_........-- 1, 560 21 | 0 178 | Ch RRS, Pits. FE PRS OF ea ee atlocskailue oo 
A Ty Islands beamitonen 64 0 | 0 2) | RED ot PARE | sneccencses|-ccesesoccce|onccesensacsfoccoeseuenee 
egion = : | 
1, 074 73 | 451 3, 737 | 1, 798 3, 56, 636 721 2, 879 18. 93 
Dist. of Col..........- 3, 896 1, 630 589 11, 382 4, 695 10, 151 84 2, 417 10, 013 18. 19 2, 611 
Maryland. ............ 7,700 8, 114 3, 639 54, 683 | 26, 769 50, 629 975, 512 12, 055 43, 998 12, 150 
North Carolina... . ..- 12, 915 20, 247 | 12, 480 118, 683 78, 452 111,511 | 1,740,816 26, 550 103, 120 16.12 ; 
Pennsylvania. ......- 25, 120 79, 675 | 26, 766 338, 496 114, 395 310,032 | 7, 573, 984 73, 817 282, 597 25. 26 80, 
Veen epaovenenee== 8, 395 15, 518 8, 911 43, 862 4, 2 288 - = per} 24, e 2 ret 
fest Virginia. ........ 2, 323 7, 690 1, 361 63, 579 10, 324 59, 1, 164, 831 14,1 : 7 
Region V: 
SE doccnconsces 10, 947 9, 253 1, 889 64, 600 17, 303 51, 515 913, 392 12, 265 48, 652 18.12 15, 356 
| One soadl 14, 228 10, 328 4,769 | 40,191 18, 816 26, 313 452, 353 6, 2865 a6 ee HEH 
| aa 15, 729 10, 181 4, 945 60, 291 36, 217 46, 193 751, 938 10, 2, 
Mississi / ge 7, 820 7, 403 2, 254 41, 056 10, 937 30, 677 562, 247 7, 304 27, 450 19.17 9, 618 
South Carolina........ 6, 519 6, 963 3, 136 44, 895 19, 850 41, 908 755, 606 9, 978 39, 657 18. 45 10, 571 
. Tennessee Re 15, 093 10, 327 4, 300 90, 383 44, 842 74,464 | 1, 201, 480 17, 730 70, 350 16. 37 21, 575 
egion VI: 
Kentucky_...........- 3, 116 9, 007 | 2, 441 81, 873 26, 820 74,714 | 1,552, 044 17, 789 69, 490 21. 29 19, 617 
PIE ic codsscacss 23, 948 34, 865 8, 422 78, 622 30, 041 57,672 | 1, 473, 036 13, 731 5, oes = iu ae ee 
SRE Sea 36, 597 30, 804 10, 827 103, 302 ‘ 83,018 | 1,976,823 19,7 ; 
Region VII-VIII: 
| 19, 703 40, 945 17, 945 237, 275 117, 847 178,046 | 4,078, 081 42, 392 145, 901 25. 18 57, 006 
Indiana. _.... bon 10, 261 14, 936 4, 824 49, 224 21, 924 40,317 | 880, 592 9, 599 35, 908 22. 78 11, 799 
Minnesota _-.........- 11, 853 | 4, 675 1, 582 59, 287 | 19, 695 53, 468 918, 007 12, 730 49, 190 17.74 12, 295 
Montana__...._.. agaal 3, 504 | 924 211 10, 888 2, 930 9, 229 184, 832 2, 197 9, 229 19. 97 2, 197 
North Dakota. ......- 2, 547 248 56 5, 435 983 4, 878 115, 667 1, 161 4, 269 24. 68 903 
South Dakota. .......- 2, 024 199 , 83 1, 825 | 689 1, 733 34, 088 ‘ 413 oh ae 9, 185 
ae 9, 084 | 7, 921 , 541 34, 400 15, 460 28, 871 697, 760 , 874 7 
— 7, 761 oer | 1,200 | 19, 673 | 11, 120 16, 927 326, 260 4, 030 14, 727 20. 33 4, 553 
a 7, 76 2, 67. - | 9, 67 . , y ’ , g 
 iidinitvinwiedinecne 9, 162 4, 487 1, 226 | 18, 063 | 6, 195 17, 364 | 386, 049 4, 134 15, 880 22. 98 4, 427 
Missouri ............ 16, 583 17, 669 | 6,773 | 72,164! 36,787 | 56,839 | 1,043,000) 13, 533 47, 095 20. 10 18, 231 
pNebrasks innate 5, 852 965 467 | 7, 795 | 4, 092 | 8,023 | 167, 002 | 1, 910 7,387 21. 68 1, 818 
egion X: | | 
PO sasccksccned 9, 642 7, 059 | 1, 623 | 41, 416 | 9, 313 28, 140 | 495, 881 | 6, 700 25, 695 18. 23 8, 891 
Louisiana -...........- 8, 042 10, 498 | 1, 847 54, 237 10, 985 | 43, 489 902, 473 | 10, 355 38, 705 21. 67 12, 933 
Oklahoma sickandebdinceacain 14, 680 6, 580 | 1, 575 40, 704 | 12, 624 | 29, 649 | 564, 601 7, 059 28, 101 18. 48 AS 
| 7 a 49, 292 11, 427 | 3, 411 71, 246 | 26, 540 | 56, 06 2, 404 | 13, 348 : 5 , 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ............. 6, 857 1, 167 315 | 8, 854 | 2, 692 | 8, 176 171, 347 | 1, 947 7, 535 21. 53 2, 003 
New Mexico... ........ 4, 252 1, 326 316 7, 683 | 1, 534 | 8, O14 170, 530 1, 908 7, 569 21. 68 1, 820 
Utah aCe 3 188 1. 544 461 10, 186 | 3, 792 8, 401 202, 094 2, 000 | 7, 505 | =o = 
RT 1, 230 391 78 | 2, 255 | 605 2,197 53,955 | 523 1, 857 b 
Region XII: | | 
Si cdudiineaenen 4, 302 2,919 806 | 13, 457 5, 030 | 9, 412 196, 420 | 2, 241 | 8, 916 21.12 8, 225 
California. ............ 35, 282 75, 680 37,449 | 404, 286 214,845 | 356,640 | 7,995, 644 | 84, 914 328, 297 23. 15 95, 982 
a ela thibiheclenatntiied 1, 150 1, 625 558 | 15, 575 | 7, 467 | 13,155 | 251, 586 3, 132 | 10, 460 | 21.19 (*) on 
Nevada. .............. 2, 755 825 | 282 3, 758 1, 590 3, 525 | 85, 312 839 | 3, 281 25. 75 
: > | , , , | | . 
Region XIII: | | 
a 1, 129 1, 134 | 365 | 13, 686 | 8, 552 | 15,056 | 481, 767 | 3, 585 | 14, 489 | 32. 37 (*) 
RR 3, 286 953 | 296 10, 174 | 3, 369 | 9, 650 218, 718 | 2, 298 | 9,118 22. 99 , 226 
DR cncakitsdcseces 6, 599 9, 418 2, 245 50, 648 17, 230 49,885 | 1,111,571 11, 877 | 46, 574 | 22. 96 11, 638 
Washington. .......... 8, 302 12, 062 2, 718 | 79, 001 23, 911 | 70,296 | 1,719,394 16, 737 | 67, 675 | 24. 71 17, 500 
| | 








! Excludes transitional claims. 

? Total, part-total, and partial. 

* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
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4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

5 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, program and 
State, March 1953 ' 





Aid to the 














j 
| Old-age Aid to Aid | perma- Genera] 
State ? | assist- dependent tothe | nently and assist- 
ance children blind | totally ance * 
disabled 
ii Se ae (*) $10, 197 
Calif. ..- EEE EEL FE EPR ee 4) 58, 954 
GER. 2.22-<204) , 6 $2, 114 (4) } (5) 
Del... POA, EBS ate (*) 
D.C. $316 282 
Hawaii 412 4,772 (8 
es 49, 858 156, 786 413, 365 
a 8,745 ( 136, 265 
SS ee ee (‘) 162, 124 
Kans $, 803 21, 166 | 34, 887 
ies--- 165 973 | 605 
Maine en es a | & 41, 324 
Mass.........| 550, 907 47,428 |---|) = abt, o60 | = «138, 751 
Mich... ...- 9 | aaa. : 1,076 | 16, 859 | 72,1 
Minn... .. 850, 250 52, 840 17,217 (s) | (8) 
aaa ‘ pégucsthedhbcasnennendiaeanaa 14, 7. 
Nebr - - -| 274, 822 9, 543 1, 890 | (*) (5) 
Nev-.- 8 ee pete ER (*) 49, 510 
=a 69, 610 17, 955 2, 673 | (8) 
Sd SSP Sas - cb” 4 Ee STE 74, 063 
N. Mex. -. 12, 108 19, 268 546 5, 488 501 
un. 1, 461, 533 441, 531 50, 962 | 458, 866 (*) 
N.C. 12, 909 5, 708 a a 2, 831 143, 568 
N. Dak..... 22, 418 2, 832 110 | 2,170 20, 890 
aia 238, 082 18, 687 7,743 |----e2ne--ee | 468, = 
a ECA, CA US Se oe 142, 7 
+a 98, 008 $8, 412 1, 896 | 6,176 | 37, 871 
i ee abocadintluansodddd NE ee RARE: 10, 217 
aS ES R RSE SS SF EE 87, 287 
Utah. ‘ 672 939 42 | 558 | 306 
- 53 17 1} 5 29 
= mad és Fa ne es EE 5, 278 
Wis... ; $59, 607 99,778 6, 084 6, 329 105, 964 











1For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, June 1953. 

1 Excludes States that made no vendor yayments for medical care for March 
or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

3 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
jor medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
March 1953 * 





























Old pt: ® | id odes a 
age ndent Aid to permanently 
assistance children the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
State ? Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
ome. — iaiee> — a A — assist. | ments 
or or or 
ance | medi-| ®°° | medi-| 9@° | medi-| 9" | medi- 
cal cal cal 
care care care care 
| 
Conn..........|$74.32 $9.00 [$126.13 |$12. 00 /$85.39 | $7.00; @) | (3) 
| aes | opbeabbels anceliast 87.93 PL Ree TY 8 ee ee 
D.C. aosee] BOT) «01 A $61.78 | $0.22 
Hawaii _ . ---| 38.14 3. 85 95. 39 9.86 | 45.71 8.78 | 51.70 8.96 
Mbdds cocaiecal 56.01 | 16.51 | 121. 26 7.50 | 60.87 | 12.64 | 72.30 | 3412 
BBS dacccthecis| 4RE0 7.34 83. 42 6.90 | 45.27 6.11 @) ® 
Kans_.........| 61.83 | 4.49 } 105. 33 7.16 | 68.39 | 6.30 | 62.94 7.04 
DRL éscocieddite §1. 31 ( 63. 48 -10 | 47.37 -08 | 41.35 07 
PS 5.73 | 117.77  § Eel 88.39 | 34.80 
BS ac dcedtiias | 51. 75 5. BD teccaddatiooesiin 59, 86 69 | 67.97 10. 66 
BE. conkelseal 59.31 | 14.54 | 108.08 | 6.86 | 72.66 | 14.83] () @) 
Nebr _. ol 55.37 | 13.92 | 95.79 3.78 | 67.45 2. 65 () @) 
el es 7.61 £@4....24.4.. 4405... () 3) 
N. H____......| 55.08 | 10.00 | 125.26 | 13.50 | 50.46 | 9.00 | 68.57 10. 00 
Didiina« c«dshstalecaittaineedioal Pe Ye ee ee Re ee 
N. Mex. ....... 45. 45 1.12 71.26 | 3.68 | 44.19 1.30 | 39.61 2.83 
4 68.41 | 12.95 | 125.49 | 9.21 | 76.22 | 11.78 | 76.06 14. 29 
a. 29. 86 . 25 56. 98 SED Baldi nc aclidlncntes 35. 52 42 
.49 2. 57 | 107. 84 1.81 | 52.79 . 96 | 63.87 2. 87 
. 62 2.15 83. 27 1.46 | 53.75 J 3 eee eee 
-88 | 10.64 | 114.61 | 12.00 | 68.93 | 10.08 | 68.70 11.36 
.72 .07 | 113.20 .83 | 63.12 .20 | 62.72 
. 02 .6 17.14 .e @) @) () | 
77 7.26 | 132.94 | 12.26 | 62.58 4. 84 | 71.65 | 6.94 




















1 For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, June 1953. All averages based on cases aeeetr = money omen 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages 4 —, a — 
not computed here because of difference among States aM ny an 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for BA uot 
the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made 4 vendor payments for medical care for March 
or did not report such payments 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

§ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and ents 
to recipients, by State, May 1953! ore 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

















Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 











——* Percentage change from— 
Num- 
ber of April 1953 May 1952 
State —— il ay 


ients Total Aver- 
amount age | | | 
r | Y 
— |Amount | — | Amount 












































such payments] 
a 
P ii Percentage change from— 
ber of 
0! April 1953 May 1952 
State | recip- in— in— 
jients Total Aver- 
amount age 
4 Hy Amount 1 Amount 
Total *..|2, 601,073 $126, 881, 401) $48.78) —O.1) 0.3) -—25 +5.4 
tt 68,288} 1,873,724 27.44) @) +.2) -69) +188 
Alaska____- 288 95,432) 57.73) +.1 Ar, —4) +11 
Ariz... 13,860, 773,198} 55.75) @) | —.1) —.6 +119 
Ark-......_| 56,450; 1,830,058) 32.42 —.6 —.9 -—31) +350 
Calif__--- ~~ 271,714) 18,855,379) 69.39) (« @) —.5) +42 
Colo.3__- ~~ 279| 4,117,331] 78.76) ( —1) +.9) +126 
Conn....___ | 15,824) 1,011,733) 66.02) —.4 +.1) —126 -—8&3 
| aE 1, 694 64,908, 38.32) +.1) +10 1.6 +285 
nc. ceed 2,714) 145,723, 53.69) +.3 +.6 —1.2) +12 
ee | on ane = @) | +. 4) —1.3 +108 
Ga 94,808, 3,457,602, 36.47, +.1) +.4, —.4) +4163 
Hawaii.....| 2.070) 71 a00) 3.42) =—.6 =—1) -62) —24 
Idaho... __- | 9, 081 492,454) 54.23) —.3 —.4, —-22) +446 
Seite ales 103,422, 4,246,005 41.06) —.7 -.7| -64 7.1 
) reer | 40, 015) 1,501,618, 37.53) —.é —.4) -7.44 -—3.9 
lowa_..__.. | 45,714) 2,598,648) 56.85,  —.7 —.7) —-47) +55 
Kans.......| 36, 370) 2, 091, 747, 67.51) —.1) —3) —21) 466 
iS-----| mses Sucie) oe) ty OY Th 
aes ‘ : , =, =. —.5| +18 
Maine eer 46.11} —.5) ~“ —6.5 —.1 
| 
467,301, 43.07} 4.2) +.6 -39 +.2 
6, 390, 863) 66.52) @) -1.6) -28 -68 
4,341, 229) 51.38) —1.1) -.9 -7.8 —24 
2, 382,827, 45.00; —.1 —.3} -29 42 
1, 717, 305| 28.23) +.8 +.8 +5.6, +419 
6, 529, 487) 50.04 4.1) (# | —s +89 
609, 375, 68.00) —1.1) —1.2 -5.7) +64 
811,473, 43. =¢ -.1} -1045 -9.0 
148,850, 56.17) —.4 —.6 —26 +.7 
313,728, 45.34) —.3 ~“ —.3) +34 
1, 301, 203, 60. 50 ad +.6 ~2.21 +9.3 
488, 4.72) +.65 +15) +16 +7.6 
6,174,531, 57.74) —.7 —4 -63!' -33 
509, 29.71) @) | +.1) 1.2) 420.3 
471,414, 55.08, —.5) -L5 -—35) +50 
5,635,369, 51.54, —.4 —.3) 5.2) —.5 
6, 280, 957, 65.89) () | @) —.3 +262 
1, 352, 578} 62.37) —.3) (4) —3.9, +42 
602) 4288} —1.0/) —-20 -10.5, —1.7 
oo 71H +11 -LO +21) +24. 6 
434, 49.47, —.2) +3 -62) —41 
1,316,835, 31.43) ( | () | =—13) +4136 
506,828, 44.35 —.7 —.4, -3.5) +18 
2, 254,344, 36.55) +18 +1.4) +32 +15.2 
8,417,248, 38.40 +.1 +.3 +.2) +150 
567,377, 59.20 —.4, ( | —-1L8 +61 
282, 542) 41.00} @) | +4, —1.8) +.8 
7,700, 10.98) +.7| +.8, 442 442 
463,043, 26.59) —.3 -.1) =-69 +7.3 
4,111,726 63.30) —.3) 13) —32) —14 
897, 33.37, —.4) —.5) +29) +203 
2, 532,903 51.58) —.4, —.5) —43 8 +.7 
241, 700 ag --4 —.3) -41) +26 
| | 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,960 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
reci ts. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Total ?.. 08,530 $5,323, 060! $54. 1 | 























| 
$54.02) +0.1 +0.6) +10 +9.2 
oe 1, 494! 42, 475) =f =| —2@ <n 
Alaska... 47) 2,693, () © | ® | ® | ®@ 
ee oe 679 42,821} 63.06) —1.3) —.1) 4.6) +106 
| ina asa 1, 916 75,244) 39.27) —.6) —.9) +18 +326 
Oalif.3__---- 11,792} 1,010,482; 85.60) +.5) +.2) +23) +74 
Colo 348) 22,719, 65.28) —.9 —8 +.9 +27 
304 23,837} 78.41; +.7, —.2 —23| +83 
11, 732) 60.14) 0 —.9| +40 +130 
14,465) 87.40) © | —.7) —12) +11 
149, 143) 47.93, —.4) —1.3; +113 
128, 864 41. 54 +.1 +.2) +47) +205 
4,308, 41.89) —28) -11) -19 +29 
11,141; 59.26) +1.1 +1.4 —5.5 +21 
185,031} 49.12) —.3 —.4, -545 —48 
73,818) 44.18) —.1) +62) —24, +103 
$39,991) 67.97, +.2 +.5) +34 +140 
38,064 6281; 0 -.5| —.7| +129 
92,227| 37.17 +.6 +.5 —2.0 +16.4 
93,270! 47.49° —.3 +.3 +3.0 +5.3 
28,085, 49.97; 0 | +1) —51) +86 
23,702) 50.65) +.6 +15 +.2 +082 
147,024) 85.33 —.1 (4) +3.9, +107 
107,894, 59.91, —1.0 —.8 —37) +722 
67,807, 58.94) +.4/ 413 +3 50 
101, 652} 34.05,  +.6 +.8 +58) +304 
192,775} 55.00 +.5 +105, +80 +189 
33,055, 64.18 +22) +22) —1.5, +i1L5 
45,242} 63.28) +1.3 —1.0 —42 —2.0 
3,023) @ | ® | @ (3) () 
15,358) 51.71 —.3 +.2) —1.7, +89 
54, 185) 65.13, +.8 +19 +428 +71 
18,180 45.91) —6.4 +.3) —16.1 —10 
284,452) 60.26) -—.1; +1.5 +3 86 +7.8 
179, 547, 39.37) +.6) +.8 +3. 2 +17.6 
5,827, 5250, -1.8) -26 -.9 40 
187,446, 51.64, —.2 —3 -33) +17 
178, 239) 75.91) —.8 —.3} -7.4| +863 
25,603, 70.98) —.8 —-1.4) —5.2 +.8 
782, 577; 49.42 +.2 +.1 +1.8 +1.6 
8,420 7.60 +.8 +21 +556 +618 
11,625, 65.31) —22 43.4) —3.3 +5.5 
59, 517) 36. 76 —.2 —.3 1.5 +31.7 
8,578, 43.11 —1.0 -s8 48 +4.0 
125,036) 41.66) +1.2) +1.1) +7.8 +137 
260,672, 43.19) +.1 +.3 2 +154 
13,933 64.21) +1.4 +2. 1 —4.0 +19 
7,762, 45.13) +.6 .8| -28 +.1 
474, (@) | @) ( @ () 
45,556, 34.10) —.1) +3 -82 +10 
63,754, 80.00, —.9 -—22 4.2) —L6 
a 45,658, 38.99) +.3)  (*) +4.7 21.7 
—" 1 72,691; 58.34) —.7 ae 6.8 aa 
ticiecaa| 83 5,111, 61.58 @) | @ | ¢ 
wos: Foe. Ti esate Maal | 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (502 recipients, 
$44,418 in payments), in Washington (9 recipients, $438 in payments), in 
Missouri (1,374 recipients, $75,628 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,656 
recipients, $328,326 in payments). 

+ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1953 * 








State Number 
of 
families 

ES EE 569, 058 

ES a a 18, 010 

ee BS4 

2 3, 672 

icanecand 12, 479 

ln ntnieenititimacaweiell 52, 162 

Colorado Sidhe 5, 211 

Connecticut siletisceieducoisitintad 4,129 

Delawar 718 

1, 88 

18, 456 

12, 935 

3, 189 

1, 860 

21, 671 

7, 652 

5, 834 

3, 951 

20, 270 

20, 260 

4, 225 

5, 455 

12, 503 

21, 256 

7,272 

11, 476 

20, 585 

2, 262 

2, 481 

25 

1, 286 

EE ee 4, 992 

A 5, 355 

hs yRiaaaty 45, 677 

North Carolina......._. 17, 582 

St Pn cansescocscees 1, 531 

EE % 12, 858 
Oklahoma........... 17, 415 | 

i iidibtniebenedoaceantes 3, 253 

RATTLES: 25, 985 

a eS | 32, 715 

Rhode Island........... 3, 198 

South Carolina _- 6, 689 

South Dakota _. 2. 705 

Tennessee _ _ 20, 045 

ES 17, 328 

ss Se SEES 2, 897 

| Saaaee 1, 023 

Virgin Islands... _. 208 

a aa 7, 507 

Washington _- ‘i 9,174 

West Virginia : 18, 073 

Wisconsin 8, 169 

Wyoming.._._.... 522 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p 


to revision. 


1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance 


+ Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 


‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
1 
Average per— April 1953 in— May 1952 in— 
P Total 
Total? Children 
amount 7. 
Family | Recipient | NUmber of} mount | Number of! mount 
= - 
| | 
2, 003, 391 1, 507, 529 $46, 982, 825 | $82. 56 $23. 45 —0.5 —0.4 —4.9 +3.2 
65, 953 51, 084 | 718, 971 39. 92 10. 90 —1.6 —.8 —1.5 +11.4 
2, 898 2,110 | 74, 117 83. 84 25. 58 +1.1 +2.8 +14.5 +29.1 
14, 044 | 10, 591 | 339, 974 92. 59 24. 21 —1.4 +2.4 +.8 +26.9 
47, 263 | 36, 263 691, 270 55. 39 14. 63 —2.1 —2.4 —5.6 +25.6 
166, 564 | 127, 060 6, 207, 062 119. 00 37. 27 +.1 —.4 —6.1 —5.1 
19, 297 | 14, 643 544, 419 104. 47 28. 21 (4) —.1 +1.7 +7.5 
13, 630 10, 038 470, 489 113. 95 34. 52 +.5 —.3 —11.5 —5.3 
2, 812 | 2, 169 62, 089 86. 47 22. 08 —1.0 —2.3 —12 +2.7 
8, 211 6, 403 216, 780 109. 04 26. 40 +.3 +1.0 —.5 +3.6 
62, 997 47, 451 981, 096 53. 16 15. 57 (5) (4) +5.0 +17.6 
45, 431 34, 650 940, 421 72. 70 20. 70 —1.4 —1.2 —41.1 —14.0 
11,977 9, 398 270, 202 84. 73 22. 56 (8) —.7 —.6 +.2 
6, 510 4, 785 , 120. 06 34. 30 —1.6 —2.5 —14.1 —7.6 
79, 707 59, 562 2, 452, 588 113.17 30. 77 —2.4 —3.1 —5.1 —3.1 
‘ 19, 575 595, 534 77.83 22. 61 —1.0 —.9 —9.3 +4.3 
20, 755 15, 478 6 695, 406 119. 20 33. 51 +.6 +.6 +7.7 +20.7 
14, 125 10, 772 390, 178 98. 75 27. 62 +.2 —.4 —7.0 +.1 
72, 637 54, 048 1, 305, 203 64. 39 17. 97 +.4 +.6 +1.2 +55. 9 
75, F01 56, 763 1, 280, 131 63. 19 16. 93 —2.2 —2.6 —10.1 —11.3 
14, 780 10, 688 347, 017 82. 13 23. 48 —1.6 —1.7 —5.9 +5.9 
21, 245 16, 281 506, 475 92. 85 23. 84 —.6 —.4 +8.4 +14.2 
41, 216 30, 464 1, 433, 273 114. 63 34. 77 —.2 —1.4 —4.8 —5.4 
70, 172 50, 457 2, 136, 194 100. 50 30. 44 —3.5 —3.6 —16.2 —13.8 
24, 691 18, 896 737, 275 101. 39 29. 86 —.2 -.1 —7.2 —5.3 
43, 165 33, 379 319, 393 27. 83 7.40 +2.5 +3.1 +8.0 +14.4 
70, 100 51, 926 1, 244, 251 60. 44 17.75 +.1 +.2 —6.1 +8. 
7, 963 5,915 230, § 101. 94 28. 96 —.7 —1.6 —4.4 +11.8 
8, 610 6, 372 229, 547 | 92. 52 26. 66 —.4 —.1 —9.7 —7.4 
91 | 66 1,013 (8) (8) (8) (*) (8) @*) 
4, 522 | 3, 337 142, 870 111.10 31. 59 —2.3 —3.9 —9.2 —4.2 
16, 844 12, 807 543, 615 108. 90 32. 27 —.4 —.3 —3.8 +8.7 
19, 249 14, 741 382, 702 71. 47 19. 88 +1.1 +6.6 —.7 +14.5 
150, 674 115, 580 5, 344, 717 117. 01 33. 47 —1.9 —2.4 —13.1 —9.1 
65, 292 49, 765 1, 001, 347 56.95 | 15. 34 —.3 () +1.2 +20. 2 
5, 477 4,172 165, 130 | 107. 86 30.15 —1.0 —1.2 —5.9 +3.9 
47, 853 36, 17 1, 061, 276 82. 54 22. 18 +.3 —.9 —3.5 +10.0 
58, 182 44, 349 1, 615, 861 | 92.79 27.77 —1.0 —1.2 —12.6 +14.8 
11, 244 | 8, 474 , 849 | 118. 61 34. 32 +.9 +.5 —5.0 +7.3 
97, 401 73, 661 2, 517, 368 | 96. 88 | 25. 85 —2.0 —5.1 —15.9 —6.9 
104, 039 | 78, 956 312, 146 | 9. 54 | 3. 00 +1.8 —3.3 +31.1 +87.7 
10, 725 | 7,775 326, 349 | 102. 05 | 30. 43 —.2 —.2 —4.0 +1.3 
25, 287 19, 654 300, 087 | 44. 86 | 11. 87 +.3 —.2 +.5 —4.5 
8, 924 6, 751 219, 080 | 80.99 | 24. 55 | +.3 +.5 +3.7 +17.1 
72, 416 | 54,595 | 1, 352, 346 | 67. 47 | 18. 67 | —.3 | +36. 2 —1.6 +36. 1 
67, 540 | 50, 458 1, 138, 458 | 65.70 | 16. 86 | +.7 | +.5 | +6.7 | +36.9 
10, 065 | 7, 417 327, 170 | 112. 93 32. 51 | —.5 —.5 | +.5 | +5.3 
3, 570 | 2, 721 75, 359 | 73. 66 21.11 | —.3 | +.8 —.4} +36. 7 
686 582 | 3, 433 | 16. 50 5. 00 —3.7 | —2.5 —3.7 | —1.5 
28, 573 21, 883 476, 954 | 63. 53 16. 69 —.4 | —.7 —2.5 | +17.2 
30, 816 22, 451 1, 123, 855 | 122. 50 36. 47 +3.1 | +2.2 +.6 | +16. 6 
66, 632 51, 875 1, 490, 841 82. 49 | 22. 37 | —.3 —.6 | +6. 4 +46. 6 
27, 700 | 20, 635 974, 630 | 119. 31 | 35.19 (5) —1.0 —4.5 | +1.4 
1, 806 1, 426 57, 112 109. 41 30. 12 —.6 —.9 —3.3 +4.0 





.16. All data subject 


quarterly. 


families 


change, on less than 100 families. 


¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $100,131 from general assistance funds were made to 3,570 
fn Missouri, and $115,691 to 3,300 families in Ohio 

8 Average payment not computed on base of less thay, 50 families; percentage 


31 








Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
ee and payments to recipients, by State, May 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 





















































such payments] 
Pegs io Percentage change from— 
oe pril M 
April 1953 ay 1952 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
Total...| 172,683 | $8,379,073 |$48.52/ +1.5| 41.8| +4218] +27.6 
8, 980 249,619 | 27.80/ +10) 41.0) +52] +29.2 
Sees 620 19, 282 | 31.10 / +3.9 | +3.7 |+269.0/ +325.0 
Shieh | 4,106 229,084 | 55.79 / +1.6/ +20/+108| +19.9 
SEO 2 | | 12 6, 744 | 54.83 | —1.6 —.5| —121 +5.2 
D.C.......| 1,440 88,607 | 61.53 +1.3) 41.3) 4145) +19.8 
Th aceconcs | 4,222 168, 334 | 39.87 |+12.0 | +123 |........|......... 
Hawaii.....| 1, 245 58,859 | 47.28/ +15) +.8| +00, 4107 
Idaho... __. 827 47,370 | 57.28) +.9) 41.8] +29] +122 
oy Re 4, 206 182,073 | 43.29 / +3.1| 44.1 | 445.7) +853.3 
oe 3, 015 170, 948 | 56.70 a, +.7| +113] 421.8 
a | 13,800 570,000 | 41.30) —1.4) ~1.5 | —7.0 —5.2 
ES | 3, 451 175,978 | 50.99/ +19) +422 | +2.8 |) +30.4 
Mass... .__. 8, 109 482,603 | 59.51) 426 +27/4+602) 453.7 
Mich.......| 1,444 95,186 | 65.92 +3.3 | 424/438.6| +587 
Miss.......| 1, 464 33,045 | 22.57/ +62) 48.6) +60.2) +983 
ar 12, 744 661,365 | 51.90) +5, +.6/ +115) +24.6 
Mont... __. | 1,245 78,305 | 62.90 | —.2 —.9/ +123) +25.5 
> aa 99 5,415 | 54.70) @ | @ (?) (?) 
N.J_....... 2, 089 156,718 | 75.02; +27) +4.5/ +380) +70.4 
N. Mex... | 1,927 70, 354 | 3.51) —.6) —.7)-124) —21.1 
|. = 30,976 | 2,011,582 | 64.04) +.2 | +1.1| +3.3 +9.9 
N.C...... 7, 084 248,749 | 35.11) +22) +23) +429) +80.5 
N. Dak... 742 47,650 | 64.22) —.4/ +28) +17.2| +27.7 
Ohio *_____. 6, 142 304, 034 | 49.50 | +1.0 +.8/ +221) 435.7 
Okla __ 4, 202 292,109 | 69.52 +3.7| 43.6 | +644) +123. 
| Epes 2, 164 162,083 | 74.88) +1.2) +1.6) +167) +26.3 
SEE: 10,170 | 495, 566 | 48.73 | £6) $53) +42) +137 
P. R. 11, 189 94,136 | 841/428) 43.3/4+1023| +95.5 
ea 541 32, 542 | 60.15 |+16.1 | +13.5/+110.5| +93.5 
6.0........ 5, 994 187, 789 | 31.33) +23) +23) +336) +31.8 
8. Dak. _.. 386 | =-:17, 638 | 45.69 +7.8, 47.3| 477.1) +923 
Utah 1,511 | 96,657 | 63.97! —.9| —.8| —1L4 +9.2 
=e 250 11,171 | 44.68) 429) 44.2) +4214) +27.7 
V1. 51 sev; i.) ® | @® | @.| ©® 
Va. . 3, 708 133,320 | 35.95) +27, +25) +196) +283 
Wash......| 5,655 400,742 | 70.87 | +.6 +.1) +64) +223 
 “y waeee 5,239 | 196, 253 | 37.46 | +43) +38 | +889) +113.6 
| Fee ppees 1,077 | 064 | 65.05) +.9 +.3/ +120) +15.3 
Wyo... “6/ 882 | 0.53) 0 +.7| -45| +5.6 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $30,635 from general assistance 
funds were made to 1,428 recipients 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


























Payments to cases Percentage change frem— 
oe Num- | April 1953 May 1952 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total i a Se 
amount age | 

ys | Amount oy Amount 
Total?) 261, 000 's12, 440, 00 $47.61; ~-5.0! -—6.4/ —12.9 —IL4 
pT . 164 3,937 | 24.01 | +19.7 +18. 6 +7.9 +7.4 

Alaska... 108 4,908 | 45.44 | —25.0 —W.6 (3) (3) 
Ariz. __- 1, 401 64,342) 45.93) —.8 () +108!) +144 
Ark.§._ 2, 084 28,544 | 13.70) —1.9 —1.4/) —6.0 —L$ 
Calif 27, 455 1, 305, 953 47.57 | —4.1 —2.2 —6.1 —42 
oe 1, 583 | 64,137 | 40.52; —8.2 —12.7 | —16.6 —2.0 
Conn.....| 3,717 | £199,861 | 53.77 —1.6 —1.6 —8.6 —7.4 
| Saron | 720} 31,415| 43.00; -34, -87| —38 +6,2 
eae 781 48, 324 61.87 | +3.2 +2.5 | +8.2 +10.5 
a 7 5,100 a 4 | ee eee eee : cau 
8 Sage 2, 281 | 7,933 | 16.63) —1.0 —3.5 | —33.7 —36.1 
Hawaii 1, 745 7,305 | 55.76 —2.8 —4.5 +.4 +4.4 
Idaho 8. 114 4,432 | 38.88 | -—123 | —17.6| —25.0 —18.6 
Til........; 22,614 | 1,332,302} 5892) —4.1 —6.0 | —11.7 —10.2 
Ind.?__ 7, 252,604 3206 -—3.3 —8.4) —11.1 —3.3 
Iowa _. 3, 239 103,240 | 31.87) —6.3 -9.7| —5.4 +22 
Kans. 1,710) 84,748) 4056) —41| 43) -12.3 -7.9 
Ky... 2, 610 | 72,200 | 27.70) —15.8| ~-11.1 | —141 —10.8 
La.. 6, 841 | 266,042 | 38.89, —.9 —1.8 +.6 +.1 
Maine....| 3, 096 | 131, 336 |} 42.42) —9.2 —7.7| —1L4 —9.4 
Md. -| 24%) 128,234) 5290) -20) -1.7)-197) 104 
Mass | 11,601; 605,587 | 5220, —6.0 —8.3 | —21.4 —24.5 
Mich._._.| 12,087 | 619,420 | 51.25 —5.9 13.2 | —44.5 — 36.6 
Minn... . 5, 543 | 272, 49.11 —9.6 —15.0 —3.4 —-19 
Miss - . 828 | 10,762 13.00 —2.2 —1.3 | —10.9 —7.7 
Mo." 8, 500 | 288, 943 33. 99 —1.1 —2.6 —8.6 —12 
Mont... 537 | 14, 877 27.70 —10.6 —22.3  —12.8 —19.9 
Nev 7 300 | 710,400 | 34.67 +3.4 +1.0 0 +2.0 
7 SOF 46,651 | 52.18 —13.9 +4.7| —28.2 —6.5 
N. J.°.. 5, 603 385,769 | 68.85 —4.2 —3.3 | —13.8 —5.8 
N. Mex... 333 8,249 | 24.77) +85 $8.0) +8.1 +20.0 
Y_..../"" 30,876 | 2,256,187 | 73.07| —5.6 —7.2| —29.3 —29.7 
N.C 1,753}  34.976| 1995 -100| —11.8 -188| —224 
N. Dak 16,943 | 42.79 | —25.0'> ~—18.2) +10.3 +30.2 
Ohio #.__"| 20,020} 877,553| 4383 -—29/ -49) 43.1 +14] 
Okla | 85, 400 | a | Boe —3. 1 +15.5 
Oreg | 4, 796 292, 648 61. 02 —§, 7 _ 0 6 +102 
Pa_......| 16,477 887,498 | 53.86 —4.1 8 14.1 —6.7 
P.R.. 2, 297 | 15, 717 6.84 —16.0) —13.5 18.9 +15.5 
R.I .| 3,842 230,362 | 65.04 —11.9 —6.2 | —20.1 —10.4 
BC..coc S908: 47,491 | 21.88 42.8 +1.9/ +30) +38L5 
8. Dak_.. 700 | 19,194 27.42) —30.8| —24.5 | —13.9 —25.3 
,. ee 2,621 | 33, 905 12. 94 —6.7 1.2 10.1 +10.5 
Tex. .....| 46,900 | 169,000 |... & sail 
Utah.....) 1,262 | 75,677 | 50.97 | —2.3 4.9 ! +8.8 
. , ae 41,250; 56,000 |_....__. SS SS EE 
,* Pee 176 | 1,803 | 10.24 —11.1 -13.6 29. 6 —2.0 
Va.. 1, 978 | 65,828 | 33. 28 +6 +1.3 13.3 +3.3 
Wash . 8, 592 496, 7 57. 82 —8.6 —12.8 +20.9 +320 
W.Va..../ 3,342 | 106,051 | 31.73) -—8.0 > 10.4 1.8 +17.4 
_) re 4, 871 | 280,602 | 57.61 —8.0 —14.7 6.5 —3 
Wyo... 145 | 7,153 | 49.33 —29.3 —21.9 +8. 2 +15.0 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data 
for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

? Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services 

'° Includes 3,570 cases and payments of $100,131 representing supplementa- 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

Includes cases receiving medical care only 

? Includes 6,721 cases and payments of $212,608 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs 

} Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,231 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,504 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 

¢ Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictior 
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